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The following are some of the commendatory critiques on 

two volumes from the pen of Mr. Kelly^ published some years 

ago :— 

Mtrtle Leaves ; a Collection of Poems, by T. W. Kelly. 

*' A very pleasing little volume of Poems has just appeared under 
the title of • Myrtle Leaves,* by T. W. Kelly. The Author is evidently 
a young man, but his Poems display considerable power of imagination, 
and there is a playfulness in his style, combined with an ease and grace- 
fulness of diction which confer upon them a stamp of superior value. His 
compositions are principally amatory ; but this term need not give alarm 
to the most delicate apprehension. There is nothing in them that can 
offend the ear or eye of modesty, and the utmost warmth of the Author is 
chastened and confined within the rules of the strictest decorum.** — New 
Times, August 30, 1824. 

" We do not pretend to the spirit of divination ; and yet we doubt 
whether our youthful aspirant will ever produce another collection of 
poems more imbued with true poetic feelinp^, with all the romance of 
young desire, and all the witchery of love. That he may produce a more 
perfect work, we feel no difficulty in admitting ; but it should be recol- 
lected, that even imperfections themselves have sometimes a charm which 
we would vainly trace in the more finished productions of art or nature. 
We must confess we have read his * Mjrrtie Leaves * with such delight, 
that his faults entirely escaped our notice.** — European Magazine — 
Editor's notice. 

" Mr. Kelly is smooth and easy in his versification, and rich in his 
diction.** — Somerset Souse Gazette. 

"If this gentieman would direct his attention to more lofty 
imaginings, he may succeed.*' — Metropolitan Journal, 

*' There is considerable lyric merit in his tS\isions,**^^Sunday 
Morning Herald, 

" This is a very pretty little volume ; and though the writer comes 
too often into comparison with Moore, there is enough of original talent 
to claim a favourable word from the critic** — Literary Gazette* 

" Mr. Kelly, in some respects, is a second Thomas Little, though it 
is due to him to observe, that his poetry is far too chaste and decorous to 
be mistaken for the of&pring of the translator of Anacreon.* — Monthly 
Critical Gazette, 

*' Although * Myrtie Leaves * is a juvenile production, it is not only 
a promising one, but possesses sufiicient merit to rank the author as a 
poet.** — Literary Chronicle. 

"These Poems are extremely playful and pretty, and worthy of 
being placed in the library of our highly accomplished readers ; and, 
therefore, we unhesitatingly direct their attention to the work.** — The 
World of Fashion, 




" This is a Uttle volnme that will repay the perusal ; but for reasons 
we need not particularize, thoogh the sagacious reader may possibly 
divine tttem, we shall be very brief in sp^ddng of its merits. As we 
profess to notict every thing bearing a relation to the Drama, the following 
extracts come within the scope of our design. They purport to be firom 
* an unpublUied Drama.* We shall leave our readers to form their own 
opinions of the talents of Mr. Kelly, firom the subjoined e£Fusions ; but it 
is only justice to him to add, that there are mAny other passages in his work 
that would convey a more favourable idea of the ability of the author. 
We cannot, however, extract them, as they are not of a dramatic character.** 
— Dramaiic Guardian, 

''These little pieces are evidently the production of an en- 
thusiastic and poetical mind, and display much warmth of sentiment 
and delicacy of humour, couched in elegant and chaste language. They 
are principally on amatory subjects, and if our author*s muse sometimes 
becomes luxuriant, she does not degenerate into grossness ; and considering 
them as specimens of youthful talent, we hail them as calculated to excite 
a brilliant expectancy of the author*s more finished and matured efforts.** 
— Literary Magnet, 

'* In our number for April we noticed this littie collection of Poems 
in our editorial notice, but from the briefness of the space there alotted to 
us, we could make no extract, and therefore we recommended the work 
on our own authority ; but as we ourselves seldom trust to the authority 
of others, without knowing the grounds on which it rests, we shall now 
give a specimen of the work itself, and have no doubt but our readers 
will afterwards agree with us in the opinion, which we have already 
given of it. It is light, versatile and airy, and bedewed with all the 
freshness and gaiety of youth ; but its lightness is not flippancy ; its 
versatility is not catachrestical ; its airiness is not levity ; nor its gaiety 
wantonness. The author has very nicely watched the boundaries that 
separate sentimental love from physical desire, and it is only he who 
wanders along these boundaries, or reclines amid their inspiring and 
luxuriant shades, that can ever delight us in the amatory muse.** — 
European Magazine, 

St. Agnes Fountain, and other Poxms. By T. W. Kelly, Author of 
" Myrtie Leaves.*' 

" This exceedingly pleasing collection bears the impress of mind and 
fancy throughout, and, being sufficiently compact to be carried in the hand, 
will often fbrm a charming companion to many a young lady in her 
lonely walks or domestic fire-side hours. The author equally avoids the 
faults of tameness and inflation ; the pure current of poetry meanders 
through his pages, and every here and there indulges in some rapid turn 
or startiing fall that exalts the soul and rouses it to those emotions which 
it is alone the province of genius to excite. We had intended to have 
made copious extracts, but must be chary of giving much more poetry in 
our present number. We cannot, however, forbear quoting the ensuing 
piece, and in future shall again borrow from Mr. Kelly*s pages.** — T1^ 
Ladies Newspaper, 



*' WebilVd an agreeftble rmdleetion of Mr. Kelly*! folume of Poems, 
eiitifled ' ICyHle Leavet,* and pnblkhad^^onie dozen years since. Tbey 
Wer« much admired for their chaste fancy, and true poetic feeling, whilst 
they had the freshness of a young mind richly |tored with promises of 
MtfB tecellenoe, of which the little volume n^fif before is a realization. 
It oofftafoe a legendary ballad, entitled ' St. Agnes* Fountain, or the 
£nfihrined Heart/ being a romanea of old London, the scene lying on tha 
fonth iid6 of Old-street road, where the bold Sir John Fynes* castle 
•tood/ in the teign of Henry III. The taJe is prettily told, and its 
metrt(ial dieriti ire very considerable. Appended to the ballad are some 
■tanzat, wUph we are induced to quote for the attractive simplicity of 
their rabjedly nld the smoothneas of the veraification : — The remainder 
of Mr. jStXl'fB volume is occupied with minor pieces, most of which haye 
alrMidy appeared in the Annuais.**^^^ Mirror. 

'^NarrfttSve, whether in prose or verse, is ever the more pleasing style 
fjf writing. The Didactic Poem will find * small audience, though 
meet; ' but ttt Ballad and the Tale appeal to a. more extensive circle of 
penoni; and can amuse and instruct those of every age and character. 
Ilcnco by far the greater portion of readers prefer *M arm ion* to the 
* JCssny on Man ; * and in the little volume before us, the first poem will 
probably meet- with more admirers than the sonnets and smaller noems 
that make up the remainder of the work; though, to our taste, the latter 
are equally pleasing. The sonnet, * School Days,* and several of those 
inserted in the Annuals, are highly credible to Mr. Kelly*s poetical 
talents. We can recommend the volume to our readers as one far better 
deserving patronage than very many that have obtained extensive 
popularity. — The London Magazine and Journal of Educational 
Institutions, Edited by Fox. 

*' Some of the old subscribers to the * World of Fashion * may re- 
collect tlie name of the author of this little volume at the foot of some 
cluirming piH'ms with which our Magazine was then enriched ; and we 
fot'l [HM^uudiHl that the recollection of the pleasure which those contribu- 
tions nfixmled them, will induce them to become possessed of this equally 
worthy <.x>llection. There are some beautiful things in it. Mr. Kelly, 
in style ami spirit reminds us very forcibly of Thomas ^loore, to whom 
alone, of modern pilots, do wc consider him inferior." — World of 

FiukiOH* 

MsNASfA; A RouAVCE OF THE Hed INDIANS. By T. W. Kellt. — 
;V^ lioaumont-street, Portlaiul-place. 

•* We have before us a touch of tlie heroic epos in ten cantos ; and 
we cannot but boar testimony to the harmonv of the rhythm and pic- 
turesque force of the diction. The minor pieces are not deficient^ o£ 
interest, and a true pivtio feeling is infused into the volume. — The WeMjf 
Dispotch, January, ISiU. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



It is not that we are to be supposed to believe^ 
according to abnost earliest recollections, in the ex-* 
istence of fairies, any more than in spirits or goblins 
of any other traditionary kind ; nor do we cling to 
such superstitious notions, in mature years, because 
they once formed a portion of the faith of our child- 
hood ; no, we continue to adhere to them in fancy on 
account of the endearing associations connected with 
them in our memories, when the mind was yoimg and 
artless, and susceptible of plastic impressions. If 
the writer has ventured to diflfer from some of the 
many traditions concerning fairies, he can only plead 
as an excuse that those traditions are so various and 
confused, that he has been unable to bring them into 
any thing like harmonious consistency. He can only 
describe them as imagination has pictured them to 
his mind, perhaps in a state of clairvoyance^ in their 
frolics, revels, and harmless humours. 
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A NIGHT AMONG THE FAIRIES. 

" A fantastic net-work, formed of the threads of gossamer, 
beams of moonlight, and atoms of the rainbow fluttering round." 
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A NIGHT AMONG THE FAIRIES. 



** Endued 
With gifts and knowledge, per'lous shrew'd/* 

Spencer. 



One midnight, in the month of June, 
When brightly shone the matron moon, 

Methought I saw^ descending 
Upon her beams, an Elfin troop. 
Who came with many a merry whoop, 

In circles o'er me bending. 

" Rise, Tom ! " said one grave-looking sprite, 
" You're summon'd to our Queen to-night ; 

" Her Court is now assembling, 
" And only waits your presence there— 
** Then come at once, with easy air, 

" And not with fear and trembling." 
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A KIGHT AMONa THE FAIRIES. 

They then with pranks around me came, 
I, wondering how they guess'd my name. 

Now keenly scann'd their features. 
Which to such queer grimaces grew. 
That I, enraged, my pillow threw 

At these provoking creatures. 

At this, loud laughter shook the wings 
And bodies of these tiny things. 

So sly and archly knowing ; 
From bed I sprung with one quick bound. 
But, oh ! the depth to reach the ground, 

I seem'd an age down-going ! 

When on my feet I did alight, 
I found myself reduc'd in height. 

An elf become id stature : 
" Rejoice I " they cried, " you now belong 
" To Queen Titania's mirthful throng, 

" Changed from your former nature." 

Thus, duly of their troop enroll*d, 
I felt quite curious to behold 

Within some glass my figure ; 
From chair to table, like an ape. 
Straight mounted I to view my shape, 
'And danc'd about with vigour. 



A NIGHT AMONG THE FAIRIES. 

Fit was my jerkin for a king, 
And like my doublet, of the wing 

Of butterfly the rarest ; 
Which, roving over Cashmere's blooms, 
In guise a flying flower ' assumes. 

And is of insects fairest. 

My nether trunks, of texture thin. 
And colours bright the eye to win, 

Were made of many a scantlet ; 
Of knitted gossamer my hose, 
White silk my shoon, bedeck'd with bows, 

And on my back a mantlet. ^ 

A diamond beetle's head I bore ^ 
As helmet, and the plume I wore 

A robinet's red feather ; 
A needle-lance, and wing-case shell 
Of lady-bird, for cuirass well 

To guard me, serv'd together. 

My lattice-pane was open thrown, 
Through it a stream of moonlight shone. 

On which, with nerves quite steady. 
Quick mounted we, a merry throng, 
And reach'd an oak, whose branches long 

Descended for us ready, 
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A NIGHT AMONG THE rAIBIES. 

In frolic thence we darted down 
Within a meadow newly mown. 

And on our feet alighted ; 
Near, in a flowery, lone retreat. 
Soft melodies and odours sweet 

To charm the- sense invited. 

Upon a mound of darkest green. 
Where the moon shed her silv'ry sheen. 

The elves were revels keeping; 
Their lovely Queen was at their head. 
To whom I soon was to be led 

While mortal eyes were sleeping- 

Unus'd to Royalt/s proud eye. 
And in my nature being shy. 

Averse to lofty frowning ; 
I in a lily's cup withdrew. 
Which chanc'd to be so fill'd with dew, 

I scarcely 'scap'd from drowning. 

My covert soon their cunning 'spied, 
And I was seiz'd, to be well dried, 

Despite my aching shoulders ; 
For they, to try my wings in flight, 
Toss'd me in air with main and might. 

The sport of all beholders. 



A NIGHT AMONG THE FAIRIES. 5 

They, ceasing from this merry sport, 
Their way wing'd to the Fairy Court ; 

I foUow'd, quick complying. 
While some, more sprightly, lingering there, 
Caper'd and frolic'd in the air, 

Each other's freaks outvying. 

Their elfin pleasures were not sin. 
Harmless the joys they revell'd in. 

Their prompter Nature solely ; 
Her sacred laws they ne^er profan'd, 
But as a cure for care maintain*d 

Kithe innocence was holy. 

Oberon and his beauteous Queen, 
Seated on roses, now were seen. 

With looks quite bland and winning ; 
Upon their thrones respective crown'd. 
They held their state — ^the Courtiers round — 

And all to chat beginning. 

Near them stood Puff, a boasting sprite. 
And Push, a persevering wight. 

And Pin, the self-adorning; 
The last, the ladies* pet, whose skill 
Cosmetics for them could distil 

From fresh dew on May-morning. 
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A NIGHT AMONG THE FAIKIES. 

Pippin, from his majestic air 

And blended grace, call'd King, was there, 

Some courtly theme debating ; 
A fuU-grown acorn-cup, insteaxi 
Of his lost cap, was on his head. 

Though on his Sorereign waiting. 

One look'd just Hke a jolly Friar, 
Pamper'd with all he could desire. 

And prone to hob-a-nobbing ; 
He aim'd to dress in monkish taste. 
With shaven crown and girdled waist,— 

They call'd him Hooded-Robin. * 

At first I deem'd, beyond a doubt. 
That wine, in many a boozing bout. 

Had made him flush*d and merry ; 
But wine to him was never known, 
From vineyards of the Rhine or Rhone, 

Nor drank he port or sherry. 

Another, with small, cunning eyes, 
Nam'd Peter — ^Peterkin likewise. 

Of Robin's build, but shorter. 
Stalwart he was in frame and limb. 
And fidl of frolic, mirth and whim. 

And he was Oberon's porter. 



A NIGHT AMONG THE FAIRIES. 

They all appear'd a busy brood — 
Their various tasks they understood. 

Or so to me appearing ; 
In merry feats and pranks adroit, 
Aad daring in each wild exploit, 

No danger ever fearing. 

Ambrosial viands near were spread. 
Each table was a mushroom's head. 

And fays around were seated ; 
Then from their cups of gold they quafFd 
Nectareous dew, in maaay a draught * 

Bight loyally repeated. 

The Queen was charming to behold, 
Surpassing all of mortal mould ; 

Her features Oriental 
Like camphor-wax, unrival'd fair ! 
In clusters fell her jet-black hair, 

Her eyes were sentimental. 

No blush-rose could her cheeks eclipse, 
Nor aught excel her dewy lips. 

Breathing of sweets divinely ; 
The meek expression of her face, 
Mild dignity, angelic grace, 

Beam'd round on all benignly. 
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8 A NIQHT AMONG THB FAIBIES. 

Two silv'ry gauzy wings were seen 
To peer most radiantly between 

Her shoulders white and curving; 
Her heaving breast, her rounded arms. 
Her form replete with matchless charms, 

Call'd forth intense observing I 

Her thoughts flow*d freely from her heart, 
Which ever took a guileless part. 

And never harbour*d malice ; 
Her voice was sweet, her words were few. 
Her feelings pure as heaven's own dew 

Within the lily's chalice. 

Her brow betoken'd gentleness, 
'Twas mark'd with modesty's impress. 

Devotion to her duty ; 
Beholding her, 'twas hard to state 
What charm did most predominate. 

To grace her sovereign beauty. 

A silver band, her coronet, 
Had in its centre brightly set 

An emerald richly sparkling; 
It seem'd as though it could dispel 
All dang'rous influence, and quell 

The shades of evil darkling. ^ 



A NIGHT AMONG THE FAIRIES. 

Her robes were of the purest white, 
O'er-spangled, as with sparks of light, 

All artless her attiring; 
Around her waist a brilliant zone 
Of little seedling sapphires shone, 

Which none could help admiring. 

From fields afar a numerous train 
Of fairies tripp*d across the plain, 

Fantastically bounding. 
Till they, with attitudes of grace 
In circles form'd, and left a space. 

The royal pair surrounding. 

Now herald-sprites^ in tabards gay, 

Of high-soul'd look, with trumpets' bray 

Proclaim'd the Court convening. 
That mortals, who in fairy pow*r 
Had faith, might come in that lone hour 

And know its joyous meaning. 

For it was rumor'd far and wide 
King Ob'ron, at Midsummer-tide, 

Conferred his favors solely 
On folks, mis-shapen, halt and queer. 
Who bore life's ills with virtuous fear 

And patient meekness wholly. 
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10 A NIGHT AMONG THE FAIBIES. 

And such came hither, who to sight 
Were apt enough to cause affiight, 

Their figures were so ugly ; 
Some carried on their backs a hunch, 
Or had a nose like that of Punch, 

But left the presence smugly. 

No longer moan*d they at their fate, 
Hunches flew off, and backs grew straight, 

And noses look'd quite sightly ; 
In sooth, transform'd, and light, and gay, 
They caper'd through the new-made hay. 

In careless antics sprightly. 

But judge not by the outward form, 
Whether the heart within be warm. 

Or wholly void of feeling ; 
For goodness, like a pearl, oft dwells 
In rugged, rude, unseemly shells. 

Its beauty ne'er revealing. 

Fashion'd by nature, what is vain ? 
Of things the virtues and the bane 

Are in their uses equal ; 
It is but in the mortal thought 
That good or ill is in them fraught — 

The wisdom^s in the sequel. 
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Nature taught birds to build their nest, 
And sing their little young to rest, 

In homes of laboured neatness ; 
And still with warm-heart purity 
She leads Hfe to maturity 

With all-maternal sweetness. — 

" Two stranger elves," quoth Puck, the page, 
" One young, the other worn with age, 

" Crave audience of you. Madam ; 
" But would my sovereign-lady know 
" Whether they come on weal or woe, 

" I can't guess more than Adam. 

" One of these visitors appears 
« A very patriarch in years, 

" For time lies on him weighty; 
" He shakes with cold, has traveled far, 
" E'en from the distant Georgium star, 

" Scarce one year old, yet eighty. ' 

" His clime is barren, bleak and lone, 
" Remote from Nature's genial zone, 

" Dark, desolate, and dreary : 
" Of clothes he's wholly destitute, 
" Except a suit that's quite hirsute^ 

" In fact he's downright hairy ! 
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12 A NIGHT AMOKG THE fAIBIES. 

" The other is a brain-sick elf, 

** The bardling stunmon'd by yourself, 

** To show his sense of duty ; 
*^ He comes to offer on his knee 
" Allegiance to your sovereignty, 

'* And eke admire your beauty. 

*' But ere he on your presence wait, 
«< Permit that I to him may state 

" His services precisely; 
*' Moreover, urge him to refrain 
" From flattering ladies of your train, 

'^ In language studied nicely. 

** With whatsoever charms endow'd, 
''Vain compliments but make them proud, 

** And poets deal in fiction ; 
*' Their honied words are rarely true, 
" Then must he, if he would not rue, 

"Avoid such flow'ry diction." 

" My royal lord ! " exclaim'd the Queen, 
** It would imseemly be, I ween, 

"That both should be presented; 
" But, forthwith one, infas'd with song, 
" We shall our minstrels place among, 

" And there he'll be contented. 
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A NIGHT AMONG THE FAIRIES. 13 

" But, to what owe we, I request, 
•'The visit of the other guest, 

" Unclad and uninvited? 
** Though he may modestly comport 
" Himself, the ladies of my Court 

" Would from him fly, aflWghted." 

" Good Robin's cousin, Incubus, ^ 

" Uncloth'd, would have appear'd to us, 

** Nor decency regarded ; 
" With evil goblins now he ranks, 
•' Gondemn'd to play on mortals pranks, 

" Since we the imp discarded. 

*' The ursine-elf may chance forget 
" His costume's not in etiquette — 

'* He's rougher than a sailor ; 
<' So, hence, audacious Puck, and say, 
" We'll see him on a future day-— 

" Send him to Snip, our tailor I " 

Soon I was usher'd near, though loth. 
To kiss the royal hands of both. 

By privilege of station ; 
For, kissing went by favour there, 
As still it does in courts elsewhere, 

And has done since creation. 
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14 A NIGHT AMONG THE FAIRIES. 

The Queen, with mild, sweet voice, address'd 
Me first, and thus herself express'd, 

My bashful fears allaying : — 
" From earthly grossness purified, 
" Thou now art to ourselves allied, 

" Nor from us think of straying. 

" A mortal, sensitive, refined, 
" Possess'd of an aspiring mind, 

*''Mongst grovelers must be pining; 
^* The woodbine, left to trail the ground, 
*' Soon dies, but lives and thrives when found 

" With lofty trees entwining. 






We've in our wisdom deem*d it right 
To bid thee to our Court to-night — 
Young Fay I receive our greetings ; 
" Thou now may'st kiss our royal hand, 
" And, henceforth, 'tis our high conmiand, 
** Thou tend our lev6e meetings. 

" Thou wor'st thy shoe-soles o'er the ball,' 
** A sign thou mightst have lost thine all, ^® 

" But for thy transformation ; 
" We favors fix'd upon thy breast, 
" Bright ruby-moles from cowslips pressed, 

"By midnight incantation. 
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" Each ruby-stud in that pale flow'r, 
« With us hath consecrated pow'r— 

'' A spell^ a charm, a sigil ; 
" Those who can fairy-spots " display, 
" No evil spirit shall betray, 

" K sacred be their vigil. 

*' And it is well, right passing well, 

" Thou ne'er didst of these treasures tell, 

" Our charm had then been broken ; 
" A blabbing tongue is seldom true, 
" And we the mystic spell undo, 

*' When once our secret's spoken. 

" Up to the moon a flight we'll take, 
" With her a short excursion make, 

" And while with Earth she's strolling, 
" The influence of Luna's reign 
" Will fiU, awhile, thy fitful brain 

" With fancies past controlling. 

" For in her limbo doth appear 

*' What hath been lost for many a year, 

<* And had on earth existence ; 
" The characters of grave and gay, 
" The proud, the pert, and all astray 

" Beyond a prudent distance. ^* 
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*' When here again our feet have met, 
** Thou shalt be dubb*d our Laureate, 

« To chant our deeds heroic ; 
*' For be it known, we don't disclaim 
" The meed of honor or of fame, 

** We do not ape the Stoic. 

*' Oft in the 'Nautilus we float ; 

** Thoult with us in that pleasure-boat 

** Cruise o'er the calm Pacific, 
" To regions of rich clust'ring isles, 
*' The blissful realms of sunny smiles, 

" Of Nature's boons prolific. 

" When on the vassal-air we ride, 
" Or on the rippled ocean glide, 

*' Sweet sounds, our senses stealing, 
" Shall, from Apollo's lute enchain 
'* Thine ears with lulling, soothing strain, 

" Beyond thy best revealing. 

" The winds we, at our will, enslave, 
" We quell the wild and stormy wave, 

" Nor fear to reach a mooring ; 
*< Where flow'rs, fruit, foliage, invite, 
** And zephyrs soft breathe calm delight, 

** Now sinking and now soaring. 
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" There may'st thou muse in forest-grove, 
" Amidst the choristers of love, 

" Untutor'd since Creation, 
" Where lofty branches spread a shade 
" Devoid of cares, that oft invade 

" The thoughtful bard's vocation. 

" There watch the birds on leafy spray, 
" Building their little nests of hay, 

" Or other light material ; 
'* Or ponder on the drops of dew. 
Bespangling leaves of violets blue, 
Pure, crystalline, ethereal. 






" Thy costume speedily we'll change, 
<^ And something more superb arrange, 

** To suit thy new condition ; 
" A spider's shuttle shall supply 
** A web, ^' which, stained with Tynan dye, 

^< Shall baffle competition. 

" For Puck knows where to find a shell, 
^* Deep buried in some ocean-cell, 

" Or on the sea-shore lying, 
•* And in that shell there is a vein, " 
" From which he may the dye obtain, 

" All other hues outvying. 
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" A few words more : — some lady-love 
" In my gay Court, with charms may move 

" Thy heart to passion tender ; 
" Of Puck's quaint, antic whims beware ! 
'^ Let him to her no message bear, 

'' Lest he mislead the sender. 

" But all rare qualities unite 
" Li Ariel, our gentle sprite, 

" We know no fay sincerer ; 
" When on love embassies or state, 
'* Missions of import delicate, 

" No task to him is dearer. 

" And for the nonce to stars he*ll fly, 
" Through drifting clouds or murky sky, 

*' To speed thy utmost bidding ; 
" This moment should he wing his flight, 
" Back to the earth he'd soon alight, 

" Quick of his errand ridding. 

" Mortals have learnt the written thought 
" By which the eye, not ear, is taught 

" With apt contrivance meetly, 
" To tell what fervid hearts can feel, 
" And secret sentiments reveal 

" To far-off lov'd ones sweetly. 
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" To US 'twere well such art were known, 

" Words trac'd by hand, by tongue not shown, 

** May waft through boundless distance, 
" To absent friends with living voice, 
" And make the lone heart there rejoice 

" By proffer' d, prompt assistance. 

" Beings of earth such signs employ, 
" Indicative of woe or joy, 

" Or wants, both real and seeming ;. 
** To us both dappled-spot and streak 
** On blooming flowers a language speak, 

" With nature's praises teeming ! 

" Their vivid blooms are smiles of love, 
** What sweet disclosures from above 

*' They breathe through bud and blossom ! 
*' What pure revealments they impart 
*' To purify the human heart, 

" And soothe the stricken bosom ! " 

She ceas'd : her royal Consort now 
Address'd me with benignant brow, 

And gracious condescension : — 
" The time is come thou shouldst be told 
" What none can know of mortal mould, 

" So yield thy best attention ! 
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** We are the House or Homestead Fairies ; 
** Domesticated like the Lares — " 

" We are not Hill-side lurkers ; *• 
«* White Elves are we, and callM the ' Good/ 
•' Since kindly acts perform we should— 

" Not Mine, or Smithy-Workers. 

'< The Banshee '^ of the Emerald Isle, 
** Who never yet was known to smile, 

** Or mingle in our meetings, 
" Is of our race— a withered sprite, 
" With long grey locks, and garments white, 

•' Who ever shuns our greetings. 

*' Thy earthly kin who knew her well, 
** Could from her piercing shriek foretel 

" The death of some relation, 
" That soon would be consigned to earth, 
'* The relics of lamented worth. 

Of ancient stock and station. 

" We had existence ere the plan 

" Of this huge globe was form'd for man, 

** Or Nature was in travail ; 
" Her mighty scheme the Universe— 
" But that we dare not here rehearse— 

** We saw her first unravel. 
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«* We are Pre-Adamites, a race 
" Whose origin we faintly trace 

" Before Man was created ; 
** Cycles of years have glided by 
" Since then^® — to you a mystery, 

" And now in secret stated ! 

** In space minute the mind may dwell, 
" And we are gifted with a spell, 

** In every sphere of action ; 
•« All diflBculties fly aloof, 
*' Whene'er we put our powers to proof, 

" Despite ef men's detraction. 

" We cannot count the stars, like Seth ; "* 

" 'Twould tire our eyes, and waste our breath ; 

" Not having learnt notation : 
" Nor have we Plato's ravish'd ears, 
" To catch the music of the spheres, 

" Hymn'd through each constellation. 

" Nor can we in our knowledge reach 
«* That of Melampus, who the speech 

" Of chirping birds knew clearly ; 
" Enough for us that we well know 
" Where benefits we should bestow 

" On worthy mortals merely. 
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" But potent gifts are ours to use, 
" To serve for good, nor them abuse. 
With bold presumptuous reason; 
No ill-proportion'd thought should shape 
** Our acts, nor words our lips escape, 
" Unfit, or out of season* 

" Offence we gave the Mighty One, 
" When Druids rear'd of massive stone 

" Their temples and their altars ; 
** For we their priests the secret taught, 
" How rocks might be remov'd and wrought — 

" At which our spirit falters! — 

" For this we're doom'd but to be seen 
** At night to trip the moonlit green, 

" And frequent halls and dairies ; 
" On slothful sloven, or on slut, 
" We now and then a trick may put, 

«* And practise strange vagaries. 

" When o'er the hill the climbing moon 
" Rides through her fleecy midnight noon, 

^' We hold our merrymaking ; 
" For soon as twelve chimes out at night, 
" From every point we all alight, 

" Nocturnal sports partaking. 
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" While rustics, sleeping sound as rocks, 
" Snore to the ticking of their clocks, 

" We near them prank and ramble ; 
" Now tweak their noses, pull their hair, 
<' Till up they start, and sneeze and stare, 

" While we enjoy the gambol. 

" Should clouds o'ercast the midnight hour, 
" And pelting come the heavy show'r, 

" We seek some friendly shelter; 
*^ Through key-hole fretting for its key, 
" Or through some broken lattice, we 

" Rush pell-mell, helter-skelter, 

*^ Sometimes we are pursu'd, until 
«' We reach a river's brink, or rill ; 

" Our winglets then must aid us ; 
** While simple swains are at a loss, 
*' Who think no sprites can water cross, 

" And that it hath betray'd us." 



" Our tricksy fays oft hide in cells 
" Of variegated coloured shells, *° 

'* Haunts that defy exploring ; 
" And hence they hollow sounds impart, 
'^ That often touch the pensive heart, 

" And mimic Ocean's roaring. 
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One only jubilee each year 
We have in day-time to appear. 

And early we begin it ; 
Dancing a merry roundelay, 
•' We usher in the sweets of May, 
" And never lose a minute. 

" When summer's seas in wavelets glide, 
" Oft on a dolphin's back we ride, 

" And rocks we boldly clamber, 
•* Where storm-thrown relics meet our view, 
** Jewels and gems of brilliant hue, 

'^ Rich pearls and beads of amber : 

^' Such drifted waifs from Ocean's foam, 
*^ We carry to our Elfin home, 

" Nor of our burdens minding ; 
" And for earth's luckless, homeless wights, 
** Who shelter seek on wintry nights, 

" We drop them for their finding. 

" Sometimes the rainbow pass we through, 
" And bathe in its Elysian dew, 

" Our inclination suiting : 
" On golden sun-lit clouds we rove, 
" Inhaling sweets from Cassia grove, 

« Our vigour thus recruiting. 
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" As we the laws enforce ourselves, 
More loyal are our subject-elves, 

" And free from all coercion ; 
For well they know, if wrong they do, 
A penalty will thence ensue, 

" And evil's our aversion. 

" Some deem we're but in fancy wrought, 
" Or creatures of the Poet's thought, 

" Our viewless forms aeri^ ; 
" But yet we fill a useful space, 
" And oft befriend the human race, 

" The task of sprites ethereal. 

*' Oft money, lost by drunken hind, 
" Or heedless wench, our fairies find, 

** And deal it out most meetly ; 
" We all know with it what to do — 
" In or about some maiden's shoe 

" It is bestow'd discreetly, 

" To such, at least, as have a care 
** To keep the house in order fair, 

•* And in themselves be cleanly, 
" Who for us cream-bowls set at night, 
" For which we always them requite, 

** Not grudgingly or meanly. 
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" For by them well 'tis understood 
" Our agency is fraught with good ; 

" TheyVe by it oft succeeded ; 
" For them, as Servitors, we fly 
" Through realms of bright cerulean sky, 

^' To aid them, if they needed. 

** O'er graves of such as ever prov'd 
" How much the fairy-race they lov'd, 

" Sweet flowers by us are planted ; 
" And while their blooms pure incense shed, 
*' At the moon's waning, o'er the dead, 

" There thrice our dirge is chanted. 

" We are not doom'd, like bees, to death, 
" By noxious smoke, or baleful breath, 

" And die, like them, in vapours ; 
^' Poor insects ! soon their glories fade — 
" Their honey into mead is made, 

'^ Their wax consum'd as tapers. 






Thy thoughts and will are now confin'd ; 
To incorporeal objects blind ; 

" But soon we'll clear thy vision : 
" This office on thee we impose, 
" To lighten human cares and woes, 
" And this is our decision. 
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" Thy duties thus we deign to state, 
" Willing they should approximate 

" Thy wonted inclination ; 
" When mortals here are sorely tried, 
^' Thou o'er their slumbers shalt preside ; 

*' To soothe them, thy vocation. 

" Watch o'er the good and griev'd who weep 
" In silent sorrow, stricken deep, 

** By want and suffering goaded ; 
" Bid them with ills not fear to cope, 
" Nor at the worst abandon hope, 

" Though by long care corroded. 

" Visit the thief in dungeon laid, 

** With sense of guilt his breast invade, 

" Who hath just laws resisted ; 
" Bid him be thence from crime exempt, 
" That when he sees the growing hemp, 

" He need not dread it twisted. 

" In festive-hall, wine, feeding mirth, 
" Too oft to rude excess gives birth 

'* In some wild, drunken fellow ; 
" Lurk, then, between his lip and glass, 
•' And spill his nectar, which, alas ! 

*^ Too soon would make him mellow. 
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'* Lawyers are apt to dream of suits. 
Because they of them reap the firuits, 

*' Whate*er may be the fiat ; 
Parsons^ if not quite what they seem, 
'' Of young tithe-pigs or lawn-sleeves dream,- 
^' Such worthies we disquiet. 

'* Or when a kuayish wight we find, 
*< Without remorse, in ease reclin'd, 

" By us the varlet's twitted ; 
" His wicked deeds we call to view, 
" That he may on his pillow rue 

'' The wrongs he hath committed. 

" On some we rank and wealth bestow ; 
" Genius and beauty to us owe 

" Their spell-like fascination ; 
" True nobleness of mind we give 
" To those who would with honour live, 

" Whatever their birth or station. 

" That Power which governs all mankind 
<< To each one hath his sphere assign'd, 

" Subjected to all changes ; 
" Lur'd on by faith, or check'd by fear, 
" Some watchful guide protects him here, 

" How widely e'er he ranges. 
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** But from this deign we to digress 
" To matters that concern no less 

** Thee, than thine Elfin neighbours ; 
'' Our potent charms, and mystic spell, 
" And incantation, work not well, 

" Till Mab renews her labours, 

** That absent Queen, well known to fame^ 
" Thy services shall also claim, 

** By right and title legal ; 
" Erewhile Habundia styl'd, then Hab, 
" But now most people call her Mab, 

" Albeit her state is regal. 

" She, my Queen-mother, and her train, 
" On scudding clouds have crossed the main, 

" To range Australian regions ; 
^* And o'er that new Hesperides 
** Will, ere subsides this passing breeze, 

" Disperse her Elfin legions. 

" There, soon her ever-active elves 
Will teach the votary who delves 

" The earth for virgin treasure, 
That lightly won is lightly lost, 
" That thrift must always labour cost, 
" Though labour may bring leisure. 
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" Alas ! that mortal sin gave rise 
" To Adam's fall in Paradise ; 

" Where bowers of bliss were glowing 
" With fruitful gold and silver trees, 
*' Which, shaken by each fragrant breeze, 

*' Kept time with brooklets flowing. 

" Had man his Maker's will obeyed, 

'* From Eden he would ne'er have stray'd, 

" Nor ru'd an act forbidden ; 
" Nor would the gold and silver fruit 
** That o'er him bloom'd have taken root 

" Within the earth deep hidden. ^^ 

" Our mighty wand in circlets three 

" We wave, to draw wealth from the sea, 

** Or from an Alpine summit ; 
" Puck's mission oft is to some star, 
" Or ocean-cavern deeper far 

" Than any reach'd by plummet. 

"To execute our bidding, we 
" Oft send him on an embassy 

" Through chink or crevice narrow ; 
" Obedient to our high command, 
** He wings the air o'er sea and land, 

" Swift as the flight of arrow. 
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" But truce to talk, 'tis growing late, 
" So leave we now affairs of state ; 

" A Ball would yield more pleasure. 
" Our lady-elves wiU think so too, 
"And, therefore, without more ado, 

"We'll thread a sprightly measure.'^ 

Some words of modest, meet reply, 
I utter'd to His Majesty, 

Consistent with good breeding : 
His royal will should be obeyed — 
Then my obeisances I made. 

My steps the while receding. 

His wish thus affably declar'd. 
The glittering circle soon prepar'd 

The dance with courteous graces ; 
And 'midst subdu'd applauses rose 
The royal pair, and then all chose 

Their partners and their places. 

Blithe Oberon wav'd his wand, and light 
Shone o'er the mystic revels bright 

With radiance phosphorescent ; 
The flowers with richer colours glow'd 
Than Nature on their blooms bestow'd 

Beneath pale Luna's crescent. 
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Self-poisM in air, link'd hand in hand, 
In distance many an Elfin band, 

In joyous circles spinning, 
Espied the magic light, and Sew 
To join their mates, for well they knew 

The dance was just beginning. 

Some fays, that frisk'd about at will, 
Tun'd their small oaten-reeds^ with skill. 

So music was not wanting ; 
Rich, soften'd tones stole on the ear, 
As Sprites alone can make or hear, 

Sweet, ravishing, enchanting. 

Titania op'd the mazy Ball, 
With feet so active and so small, 

You scarce could see them twinkle ; 
And Oberon gave his royal hand 
To beauteous fays of fairy-land. 

Of whom there was a sprinkle. 

And as I mark'd the twining twirl 
Grac'd by each lovely, dancing girl. 

Of manners sweetly gentle, 
I thought what cherub-mites must be 
These fairies in their infancy. 

While under care parental. 
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The minuet and pas de deux^ 
The royal couple glided through 

With easy, graceful motion ; 
While all the Courtiers around 
In admiration were profound, 

So loyal their devotion. 



But now began a stir, a rout, 
Buzzing and whispering about, 

And eyes were all directed 
To some new guests, the ' Crickets' nam'd. 
And long in fairy-lore far fam'd. 

Who came quite unejrpected. 
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Each came in chariot closely shut, 
A carv'd and poUsh'd ivory-nut, ^ 

Wrought o'er elaborately ; 
With every luxury replete. 
Drawn by wing'd insects not so fleet 

As highly bred and stately. 

These new-come guests, iA form and face. 
Descended seem'd of noble race. 

So well themselves deported ; 
Their advent made a great ado, 
They all were hail'd as leal and true, 

And each their friendship courted. 
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Of webs of gossamer and gold 
Their dresses wav'd in graceful fold, 

And nothing could be lighter ; 
Their liveried attendants, too, 
Display'd a rich and varied hue, 

And eyes grew bright and brighter. 

Though all had animation been. 
Now more enchanting grew the scene. 

And more intense the feeling ; 
The softest melodies were heard. 
Like notes of that celestial bird, ^ 

Upon the senses stealing. 

Sweet sounds of water, earth, and air, 
Mellow'd the fairy-music there. 

Beyond all emulation ; 
And viewless zephyrs on the wing 
Caus'd all the ambient air to ring 

With joyous inspiration. 

Fond dames now fluttered with desire 
To win the guests, of gay attire, 

To lead them through the dances ; 
What moments then how truly blest, 
When plighted vows on lips were prest 

With feelings love entrances ! 
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Such radiant forms, such glancing eyes, 
Such raptures in their bosoms rise. 

Such charms by turns unfolding ! 
But ^midst the splendid scene Her Grace 
Tum'd pale — ^the King her alter'd face 

Now mutely stood beholding. 

" What now sits on thy heart, sweet Queen ? 
" Pale, pensive, sad ! What may this mean ? 

'* Thy strength and spirit failing ! 
" My darling consort I dearest wife ! 
" My pulse of vital love and life, 

" What balm can prove availing? 

"Twin-cherries, Chuck, could never be 
*' In heart more corporate than we, 

*' Before thy jealous pouting ; 
*' But ne'er shalt thou have cause again 
" Of Oberon's fealty to complain, 

** So cease thine idle doubting. 

^' Was not Per'wiggin's ^ dark design 
** Thy fame meridian to malign, 

" With subtle art ensnaring ? 
'* Say, did I rightly not construe, 
" And did he not my vengeance rue, 

" For such an impious daring? 
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" Alas ! I did, in days bygone. 
Deem thou had*st love to Theseus sho¥m, 

** And own I wrong'd thee sadly ; ^ 
Where jealousy has e'er prevail'd, 
'' Judgment and reason must have fail'd, 
'^ And thus I acted madly. 

" Behold yon star, now peering through 
Night's curtain of celestial blue — 

" Above us, see, it hovers ! 
'Tis Isis ^ — and foretels delight 
" To hearts that like our own unite — 
" Isis ! the star of lovers ! " 

•* Dear Oberon ! mine own liege lord ! 
" How sweetly comes each winning word, 

" With warm attachment glowing ; 
•* Ne'er shall I more suspect in thee 
'* An infidel to love and me, 

''Thy smiles elsewhere bestowing. 

'* The love I cherish for thee now 
" Is strong as when my earliest vow 

" Was breath'd with pure affection ; 
** So trust I, then, I ne'er shall prove 
** Thou hast for me outliv'd thy love, 

" And doomM me to dejection. 
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" For now thy past inconstancy 
" Hath vanish'd from my memory, 

" As it had ne'er existence ; 
" I deem thee still a paragon 
" Of truth — ^then let hygones be thrown 

" Into oblivious distance. 

" Thy courteous love, puissant lord, 
" Shall urge me, both in deed and word, 

"To strive my own redeeming; 
" And though unworthy of thy praise, 
" My future aim shall be to raise 

" Myself in thy esteeming. 

" But, oh, I'm faint ! I would retire ! 
*' Command the Court, as our desire, 

" To terminate this lev6e ; 
" For, love, I'm overpower'd with scent, 
" The flowers are much too redolent 

" Of sweets — ^their perfume's heavy ! 

" I'll on this violet bank recline, 
"And to forgetfulness resign 

Awhile my aching fancies ; 
If thou wilt with some juices steep 
** My senses in that balmy sleep, 

" Which all the soul entrances ! " 
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" Seek it he must in midnight hour, 
" It then draws from the lotus floVr 

" A mystical specific ; 
^* Less potent is that liquid gem 
'* While pendent on the virgin stem 

" Of blooms more odorific. 

« 

*^ There's an old charm, as hags avow — 



" A dew-drop^° on a hazel bough'^ — 
" Though doubtful of fulfilment ; 

" But ours the tear the moon lets fall, 

'* Becomes of virtue magical, 
" By secret, rare distilment. 

" For we disdain to go in quest 
" Of mortal anodynes, at best 

" Of efficacy steril ; 
" Ours, like rich pearls in ocean shrin'd, 
" Which only venturous divers find, 

*' Though we incur no peril. 

" Ah ! once the fountains of Domprein ^ 
" For us shed spells of magic rain, 

" From glittering jets of water ; 
"We've lost those spells since foes betray'd 
" To fiery wrath the heroic Maid, 

" Orlean's patriot daughte^' \ 
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" On her sad fate whene'er we think, 
" Our tears run o'er our eyelids' brink ; 

" Wrath fills our gorge to choking ! 
" Shame ! that by treach'rous hands she died, 
" She that Rome's greatest deeds outvied, 

•' Her country's aid invoking. 

•* But from our point we have digress'd ; * 
** Dear Queen, thou must be charm'd to rest, 

" And sooth'd to blissful dreaming ; 
•' And, in a trice, the world around 
" Must well be searched, until we've found 

" Some balm with virtues teeming. 

^' Thy handmaids, too, anon shall tend, 
" And watch thee till thy slumbers end, 

^' Their wonted tasks forsaking ; 
" Meanwhile, they spices shall prepare, 
" And essences to scent the air, 

" To cheer thee at thy waking. 

" And when thou shalt unclose thine eyes, 
" Sparkling with love's sweet witcheries, 

" Thy nymphs, with tender duty, 
*' Shall bring thee flower-bells fill'd with dew, 
" In which pure liquid thou may'st view 

'* Thy face restored to beauty. 
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" The bardling wight of love-sick brain, 
" Admitted lately in our train, 

" Shall, in his verse sonorous, 
" Chant all thy various virtues, dear ! 
** And vocal fays, with voices clear, 

" Shall join in welcome chorus. 

" Our Antheads, ^ the nymphs of flowers, 
" Bom of the sunny-bosom'd hours, 

" Are our obedient lieges ; 
" With loving service and with skill, 
** They'll cater for us at our will, 

" When appetite besieges. 

" The tenants of the mignonette, 
'* The blue-lipp'd lowly violet, 

" And spicy clove-carnation, 
'* Will choose some crowning delicate, 
" And with it on us timely wait, 

" To win our approbation. 

" There's one dear nympholet of grace, 
" Of fair and blue-ey'd Saxon face, 

" Fond, sensitive, and blushing, 
** A favourite fay we all caress, 
" So full of prattling tenderness, 

" And pure affection gushing ! 
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'* She dwells amid the daisies wild, 
" Those flowers beloved by every child, 

" To grace its glossy ringlets ; 
'* She, ere the insect world's awake, 
" For some rare viand would betake 

'' Her light and playful winglets. 

** What, no reply ! art sleeping. Tit? 
" Thou hast not answer'd me a whit 

'' In aught that I've been speaking ! 
** I've press'd in service all my thought, 
" For niceties that might be brought 

'* To thee, well worth the seeking! 

" She nods — she could no longer keep 
" Her eye -lids from that heavy sleep 

** Which every sense encumbers. 
" Light be thy dreams and full of bliss, 
** And, when 'tis meet, a zephyry kiss 

" Shall wake thee from thy slumbers ! 

" The morning's early, balmy breath, 
" Inhaling floral sweets beneath 

" The bank where she reposes, 
" Will prove a banquet when she wakes, 
" Her fast no dainty diet breaks 

" Like fragrance shrin'd in roses. 
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*' Our Sylphs command we, and expect 
" The/11 for their gracious Queen select 

" Nard for her ebon tresses ; 
'* An unguent from some balmy floVr, 
" And timely bring it to her bow'r, 

" At morning ere she dresses." 

The Queen had on a bank reclin'd, 
Where trees their verdant arms entwin'd, 

That not a breeze came near her ; 
While briskly grew the dance, no word 
The King expressed was overheard — 

Myself the only hearer. 

Then Oberon join'd the merry throng, 
But intimated that ere long 

The mirth must be suspended ; 
The music soon must cease its note. 
Nor on the air with sweetness float, 

And the gay scene be ended. 

But still some dancers linger'd yet. 
Contrary to all right etiquette. 

With faces truly tragic ; 
For they had fain prolonged their stay. 
From midnight hour till dawn of day, 

As if enchain'd by magic. 
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But Oberon kindly them addrest ; 
He gently said, " The Queen to rest 

" Has just retir'd, quite weary; 
" And meet it is we should withdraw, 
" For nature has its equal law 

'* Within the Court of Faery." 

Now soothingly upon the wind 
The graceful melody declin'd, 

To stillness all beguiling; 
Fays that would fain have longer staid, 
In sport to foot the velvet glade, 

Thus met the King's reviling : 

" In a consumptive tulip's cup 
Some Sprites for this would shut you up, 

" There to abide your sentence ; 
And e'en your now lithe limbs constrain 
With cramps until they writh'd with pain, 

" To bring you to repentance. 
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So, now depart ere break of day ! 

I charge ye all to wend your way, 

*' Tour several tasks attending ; 

" Tour proper duties well ye know — 

*' 'Tis virtue claims your gifts below, 

** The faulty need amending. 
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" Thrice may our deeds with good be fraught, 
** To mortals who have scarcely aught 

'' To help them but their merit ; 
" And when our busy, long career 
" Is done, we shall a happier sphere, 

" As full reward, inherit. 

** Now to the old oak-groves repair, 

" Where choral hymns once rent the air, 

" From Druid Seers assembrd; 
" Where victims to the cruel rite 
" Of bearded Arch-priest, rob*d in white, 

'^ Seneath the keen knife trembrd. 

** Where Bards, with fervent zeal imbu'd, 
Inspir'd a countless multitude ; 

Where, too, we deign*d to listen, 
" As auditors, in flowers conceal'd, 
*' Charm*d with traditions they reveal'd, 
^* Till stars began to glisten. 

" Where through this galaxy of bright 
" Resplendent orbs, that shed their light, 

" Through which the moon was peering, 
" The record of the Bard arose, 
" Amidst the applauding throng of those 

" Enravish'd with the hearing. 
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" Adjourn we then to our resort, 

*' The Druids' grove, our Sylvan court, 

" Nor need you be benighted. 
" This caution may prevent mishap : 
" Mount a small glow-worm in each cap — 

" Her lamp is ready lighted. 

*' But quit this haunt before the bird, 
" The herald of the mom, be heard, 

" Or maids are pinch'd for slutt'ry; 
" Yea, hence before such slatterns rise, 
" To yawn and stretch, and ope their eyes 

" On dainties of the butt'ry. ^ 

" Be watchful of that evil sprite 

" Who lurks in fenny marsh at night, 

" Beguiling the unwary ; 
" By mortals, Friars* Lantern call'd, 
" Who in the mire leaves them enthralled, 

^' And might mislead a fairy. 

" And of the imp who stains the skin 
" Of snakes with glowing streaks, to win 

" Their prey by fascination ; 
" Who fires their eyes with fated glance, 
" By which their victims they entrance, 

" Wrought by his dread vocation." 
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" We've gentle natures, and forgive 
** The goblins that around us live, 

" Deserving dire infliction ; 
" For a bad conscience may contain 
" Within itself a world of pain, 

** Beyond all contradiction. 

" Ye nobles, who our court adorn, 
" Soon will appear the rosy morn, 

" So cease each feat and antic ; 
** But when the Moon resumes her reign, 
" We'll revel in our sports again, 

" Fantastic and romantic. 

" I mark'd the scarlet pimpernel 
" Half closing up its tiny bell, 

" At this mom's early breaking ; 
** And eke the meadow marygold 
** A change to evening rain foretold, 

*' To mar our merry-making." 

*' Away 1" said Puck ; " a storm will brew ; 
" The flowers are fill'd with heavy dew, 

" The sky is overclouded ! " 
At this, they straightwise did dispose 
Themselves in tulip, pink, or rose. 

And every covert crowded* 
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* ^^h'd poppy bow'd its head, 
, j^^o'^ ^® zephyrs shed, 
t^^gciog 8«^*1® yawing ; 
^g5 and Sprites must disappear 
^*"^^ ere bravely Chanticleer 
^ CoiQ©s trumpeting the dawning. 

Iphile, imder cover of the night, 

lake birds to roost, the Fays took flight. 

Sounds smote me, deeply hollow ; 
For the lone iron-tongue of time, 
From village church, with quarters' chime. 

Told hours on hours would follow. 

Fain would I too have hid myself. 
As now did every weary elf. 

Who needed some recruiting ; 
In vain I sought an open flower, 
Wherein I might repose an hour — 

In vain, beyond disputing. 

Aerial visions fleeted fast. 
Bright fairy-land before me past. 

And through my frame a feeling, 
Like new life quickening into birth. 
Fitted my nature now for earth 

Once more^ and its gross dealing. 
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The bloom-o'erbow'r'd enchanted hall, 
Where brilliant guests had grac'd the ball, 

And fair forms masqueraded. 
King, queen, and knights, in rich array. 
With equipage of proud display, 

Were into thin air faded. 

The charmed mounds, the mirthful bowers. 
The merry elves of moon-lit hours. 

With all their mystic merit. 
Were gone — ^my own brief gramari6 
Was changed to stern reality. 

And sad, dejected spirit. 

*Twas now no happy region where 

My co-mates blithe rang'd earth and air. 

In sports and pastimes cheery ; 
Ah, no ! the sweet enchanting night. 
Where all was lovely, blissful, bright. 

Was chang'd to prospects dreary ! 

Dread stillness, now, where joy had been, 
Pervaded all the alter'd scene. 

The clouds breath'd air mephitic. 
Sharp, vivid lightnings darted out. 
Like swords from sheaths, and flashed about 

With fiery rage terrific. 
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Rain-torrents fell through gathering gloom. 
The lurid bolt shot dovm with boom 

Of loud, vibrating thunder ; 
I deem*d the elements had vied 
In strife, while each for mastery tried 

To rend the earth asunder ! 

Then, on reflection, came the thought 
How good and ill with life is wrought, 

And how its aspect varies. 
How bards may in their bitter need 
From men receive no ampler meed 

Than favours from the fairies. 

My promised patronage was gone. 
Left friendless, desolate, alone. 

Drear thoughts came o'er me rushing ; 
Right sorely I began to rue 
That e'er I joined the fairy-crew, — 

I wak'd — and mom was blushing ! 

But my dream urg'd me to reflect 
That to do good we oft neglect, 

With time and place afi'orded, 
That kindly acts we e'er should show — 
Who much receives should much bestow — 

No riches should be hoarded. 
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That native to us as our fears. 
Or sympathy, or hopes or tears, 

Is one thought o'er us stealing : 
That round us, watchful and unseen, 
Are Angel-powers,' that intervene 

With balm to soothe sad feeling. — 

If scenes like these of fairy-land. 
Created by some Spirit's wand, 

Endu'd with power Elysian, 
Be fantasies, untrue, a dream. 
Present realities may seem, 

When past — an Elfin vision. 



THE END. 
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1 — Butterflies bo variegated that they may be called jflyiog 
flowers. — Dunn. 

2 — A little mantle. 

8 — Since this line was written, I haye discovered that it is 
not dissimilar to one in Drayton's Nymphidia, thon^ I never read 
the i>oem until lately. 

4 — Kobin-Hood, or Hood-Kin, — Robin-Goodfellow. 

5 — Vice ccUicit — "Nectar of an unknown, but meet deliciouB 
flavour." — KeigJUiey's Fairy Mythology. 

6—** They say that if a snake or serpent fix his eyes on the 
lustre of those stones (emeralds) he immediately becomes blind." — 
Ahmed ben Abdalaziz^ Treatise on Jewels. 

7 — The length of that planet's year is nearly eighty-four times 
that of our year. 

8 — Incubus is termed by Bishop Hall a demon, an imaginary 
being, or fairy. — Vide Reginald Scott — Ineubtu, 

9 — Ball ; the broad part of the sole of the foot. 

10— Folk-lore. 

11 — In their gold coats spots you see ; 
Those be rubies, fairy favours. — Shakspbabb. 

12 — Limbo. Where all things transitory and vain. 

All the unaccomplished works of Nature's hands 
Abortive, monstrous, and unkindly mixed. 
" Ci6 che si perde qui, Ik si raguna." — Ariosto. 

" a valley, where he sees 

" Things that on earth were lost." — Milton. 
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13 — Some German papers of May, 1853, state that a Merchant of 
Vienna has presented to the Industrial Union of that capital, stuffs 
manufactured from the spiders' beautiful and delicate thread into 
woven tissues, far superior to those of the silk in beauty and 
delicacy of fabric. 

14 — A white vein lying transversely in a little furrow or cleft 
next the head of the fish. In this vein is lodged the beautiftil and 
precious color called by the Greeks porphyra, and by the Latins 
purpura. See Memoirs of the Paris Academy of Science. This shell- 
fish is also known by the name of murez, or the purple fish. — 
Murex — See also ffolidai/s Juvenal and Persiusy folio, 1678. 

15— The Lares, according to the doctrine of the heathen (particu- 
larly of Plato) were taken to be the souls of their predecessors, who, 
at the first, were usually buried in their houses, and so were wor- 
shipped. But they were thought to be the souls only of such as 
lived well, with a worthy providence for their posterity ; but, on 
the contrary, those that lived ill were thought to wander after death 
in a wretched banishment, and that they were the goblins which 
frightened people. 

1&— The race of Elves and Fairies belong to a somewhat different 
class to Trolls, Dwarfs, or Hill-people, who are also gifted with 
faculties above mankind, and have the power to befriend or annoy. 
But Elves and Fairies do not generally inhabit the interior of hills 
and caverns, but, on the cofntFary, choose the meadows and groves, 
or the upper air, in which to sport themselves, and are ruled by 
Fairy-king, Queen, &c. — Popular Tales and Legends. 

17 — ^The beautiful superstition of the Banshee seems in a great 
measure peculiar to Ireland. Vide Sir Walter ScotCs Letter to T. 
Crofton Croker. In Sir W. Scott* s Letters on DemonoUgy^ he terms 
the belief of the Banshee " one of the most beautiful of the leading 
superstitions of Europe." See also £ri6n'< Irish Dictionary.— Per- 
sonal Sketches^ by Sir Jonah Barrington^ j'c. j'e. 

18— When King Oberon first flourished is not stated in any accre- 
dited history with which we are acquainted, and the annals of the 
Fairies are silent as to this particular. But the question is not, 
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wc conceive, worthy of as learned a controversy as that which at 
one time occurred relative to the period at which Hermes lived. 

19 — In some tradition it is said that Adam counted the animals, 
und Seth the stars. 

20 — This idea (of deities living in shells) was not unknown to the 
Greeks, who represent the young Nerit^ one of the Cupids, as 
living in shells on the shores of the Red Sea. — ^Wiltobd. 

21 — Adam, says a Moorish author after having eaten the for- 
bidden fruit sought to hide himself under the shade of the trees 
that form the bowers of Paradise. The Gold and Silver trees 
refused their shade to the father of the human race. God asked 
them why they did so ? because, replied the Trees, Adam has trans- 
gressed against thy commandment. Ye have done well, answered 
the Creator, and that your fidelity may be rewarded, 'tis my decree 
that men shall hereafter become your slaves, and that in search of 
you they shall dig into the very bowels of the earth. — Chbniek. 

22 — The music proceeded from instruments formed of oaten reeds 
and stalks of corn. — Cromek. 

23 — A race of fairies so called. Keightley says Crickets were a 
liimily of note in Faery. Shakspeare (in the Merry Wives of 
Windsor) mentions a Fairy named Cricket ; and no hint of Shskk- 
speare was lost upon Drayton, who says — 

" And of the noblest of the fairy, 
Chief of the Crickets of much fame. 
In Fairy a most ancient name." 

JFVw. " I pray you, Sir, what may I call you? 

1st Fay. My name is Cricket. 

Moss. I would I were a chimney for your sake." — 

Vide " Maydes Metamorphosis** 4to. London, 1600. 

24 — " The nut of a species of palm (the Phytelephas macrocarpa), 
often as large as a hen's egg^ consisting of a close-grained and very 
hard substance, resembling the finest ivory in texture and colour, 
and often wrought into ornamental work." — Webster* s IHctionaryy 
4to. 1853. 
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26— Among the birds of Tonquin is a species of Gtoldfinch, which 
sings so melodiously, that it is called the Celestial Bird. Its wings, 
when it is perched, appear variegated with beautiful colours. — 
Grosier. 

26— Periwiggin — little wig or Wigsby. 

27 — Having overheard Oberon's little badinage with his lovely 
Queen, I was induced to ask my elfish companions whether the 
rumours abroad relative to an intrigue between Oberon and Hip- 
polyta, and Titania's alleged flirtation with Theseus, had any foun- 
dation in truth. I fancied, by their " nods and winks and wreathed 
smiles," that they did not altogether discountenance the report, so 
far as concerned Oberon ; but they entirely exculpated their little 
Queen from ever having entertained one improper thought ; and 
with reference to the story of a duel between Oberon and Periwig- 
gin, from motives of jealousy, the more sagacious of the Fairy 
people repudiated the idea altogether. " What," said they, " Our 
Monarch condescend to enter the lists with a subject ! Impossible !*' 
Nevertheless, there was some ground-work for the insinuation. 

28— Vide Plutarch de Isid. 

29 — ^The lotos fruit is said to have a very bewitching quality. — 
TibuUus* Panegyric to Metsala, Book lY. 

80 — Oberon, perhaps, alludes to the Nucta, or Miraculous drop, 
which, it is said, falls in Egypt precisely on St. John's day, in June, 
and is supposed to have even the effect of stopping the plague. 

31 — Carew, in his Survey of Corwall, mentions the eflScacy of the 
Hazel-wand as a superstition of the Cornish Country people. 

32 — It is asserted that the Maid of Orleans, in answer to an 
interrogatory of the doctors, whether she had ever assisted at the 
assemblies held at the Fountain of the Fairies near Domprein, 
round which the evil spirits dance, confessed that she had often 
repaired to a beautiful fountain in the country of Lorraine, which 
she named the good fountain of the Fairies of our Lord. — From the 
notei of the English Version of Fabliaux^ by M, Le Grand, 
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38 — Many of tbe sapematural beings of romanoe, msjm the com- 
piler of a work on Legends, &c. are not improbably simple pwsoni- 
fications of what are called the powers of nature. Thiu we haye 
Bpirits of fountains, waterfalls, &c. and again we find the elemoits 
Htirred into fury, and as it were aoiimated by some b^ng who directs 
the storm. In the latter case, indeed, we may recognise the sab- 
stance of a great truth ; viz. the working of an Almighty power in 
all parts of the material world, who, for aught we know, does em- 
ploy personal agency in the production of such eflfects. 

S4 — A room in a house where butter, milk, provisiimB, and ntoi- 
sils are kept. — Webster* t Dietumary^ 4to. 

Page 6, first verse. 

A Ml-grown acorn-cup, instead 
Of his lost cap, was on his head. 

Though on his Sovereign waiting. 
The fairy-cap, besides rendering the wearer invisible, also endows 
him with courage. It is at once cap and cape, and the word liood 
implies both. 

Pepin, King of France, was called le Bref, le Nain, le Petit, being, 
like a fairy, so diminutive. 

Page 41, second verse, first line. 

In accordance with the theory of the animating principles, the 
Naiads were the Nymphs of rivers, the Oreads of mountains, and 
the Hamadryads of oaks ; so, analogously, the Nymphs of flowers 
may appear as Antheads. 



ST. AGNES' FOUNTAIN; 

OB, 

THE ENSHRINED HEART. 



Thb following Narrative Ballad, entitled " St. Agnes* Fountain," 
&c. appeared in a small form a few years ago, for private circulation 
only ; and I beg to acknowledge the very favourable manner in 
which it was generally received. As that little privately-printed 
work was originally intended for the amusement of my own children, 
the prefatory address to them, which was prefixed to that edition, 
is now omitted, as the hand of death, in four years, snatched the 
last three of those grown-up, amiable, and gifted ones, in the very 
blossom of their days, in the spring-tide of their youth. 

T. W. K. 

INTRODUCTION. 

A Knight was seen at utmost speed 
(Approaching near the northern bound 

Of Iseldon*) to urge his steed. 
That he might gain the rising ground, 

Where, by a marshy-skirted wood. 

The bold Sir John Fynes' castle stood. 

Its battrd walls, and dark, square tower. 
Stood frowning o*er a rude pathway. 

As if the/d known and brav*d the power 
Of siege, in Csesar's early day — 

And made defiance still their boast 

'Gainst each beleaguring, hostile host. 



1. Ancient name for Islington. 
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A rampant lion, carv*d uncouth, 
The portal bore, on shield of stone. 

Holding a label in his mouth, 
With Saxon characters thereon — 

'* Fynd to the Feld,'* * engraven deep, 

Mocking of Time the ruthless sweep. 

The inmates, from the turret's top, 
Espied the gallant cross the moor,* 

And, ere he could his courser stop, 
Had throng'd the outer ballium'-door, 

There, from the Warder's lips to glean 

What could such hasty visit mean. 

Eager they questioned (but in vain) 
The errand of the stranger-knight ; 

No answer got the gossip train — 
He did but wink or laugh outright. 

Shaking his head right cunningly 

And muttering, ** *Tis a mystery." 

The idlers to the hall retir'd. 

Where doff d the knight his spurs and cloak. 
And, bolder grown, of him enquired 

His mission there. — He thus but spoke, 
Smning, in accents bUthe and brief, 
" My words are only for your chief." 

1. " Foe to the Field." 2. Since called Moorfields. 

.3 Fortified court. 
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" Your looks,*' they said, " some news import — 
" If from the King — of good we hope ? — 

*' Where deigns he now to hold his court ? — 
*' Heard he aught lately from the Pope ? — 

" Who, prithee, will Archbishop be 

" Of Canterbury's golden see ? " 

The knight replied : — " Some fatted knave, 
'* Who lives, like ye, on all things good, 

" Will from the King, his master, crave 
" That holy office — meet he should ; 

*' For varlets, better fed than taught, 

*^ Aspire to what they never ought." 

'* With thoughts so high, have ye a right 

" Your vacant, addl'd pates to fill ? 
" What king, or peer, or belted knight 

*' May deign to grant ye — that he will : 
^* For idlers, saith the proverb true, 
" The foul fiend finds full work to do." 

" But, come, draw near — ^to leave untold 

My wondrous news, my friends, I'm loath ; 
The world stands thus : — Kings still want gold — 
" And lords want power — the Pope wants both, 
While Satan, whose request is small, 

** Modestly wants and claims them all." 
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** Now, cease ; ** and here his yoice grew stem ; 

'* Your questions, neither tim*cU nor few ! 
'* Let Sir John Fynes, your master, learn 

" For him Fve tidings — ^not for you ! 
'' Quick, some right worthy gossip,- go 
" And straiglit his princely presence show ! " 

Through the long council-room of state. 

Where helms, and spears, and corselets bright. 

And coats of mail of strength and weight. 
And blazon*d shields the walls bedight. 

With trophies gain'd 'mid battle's rage. 

The Knight advancM, led by a page. 

High, on a rich-carv'd oaken throne. 
Sir John sat with his daughters fair. 

One play'd an ivory harp, whose tone 
Echoed her sister's anthem-air; 

In filial love did each one vie 

To soothe her sire with psalmody. 

Perch'd on his finger, unconfin'd, 

The chief a fav'rite falcon fed, 
List'ning, in courtly ease reclin'd, 

To verse and music sweetly wed ; 
TUl ceas'd each tone that breath'd delight. 
As, usher'd in, low bow'd the Knight. 
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PART THE FIRST. 

" A more strict restraint 
Upon the sisterhood, the votarists of Saint Clare." 

8ha)t^peare. 

*' Right welcome, Sir Knight, from thy weary way, 
'' Whatever thine errand, thou fare shalt the best, 
*' Rest and cheer thou must need, and our table's array 
" Can never be graced by a worthier guest ; 
That thou'lt honour us longwiththypresence we hope; 
How, now, fares King Harry ? What news from the 
Pope?'' 

*'Our Monarch well greets you. Sir John; his high mind 
" Is perplex'd how to raise for the Pontiff supplies; 

" For Italia's lean priests, English livings to find, 
" And quiet the feuds to which Churchmen give rise; 

** Himself, with his Barons, too often in thrall, 

" But he sorely lacks thrift, and 'tis that causeth gall." 

** Alas ! " sigh'd Sir John, "my poor Master ! in need I 
** With his Nobles, too, doom'd to be ever at strife ! 

'* Why not these brave chiefs to the Holy Land lead ? 
** Where the war yet with Christian and Heathen 
is rife ? 

** But what of Earl Richard?^ — still does he design 

" To bear a stout army to fair Palestine ? " 
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*' All worldly renown, brave De f^nes, I disclaim ; 
Ample gain will be mine, this crusade nobly made; 
Earthly concjuest I seek not, but heavenly fame ; 
'< I covet no land, but that Heathens invade ; 
Though my love I may leave, though my mother may 

pine, 
My service, Sir John, shall be faithfully thine." 
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Ere we hence, worthy fi^re, to these wars, let us bind 
Each otlicr in compact, should either return. 

That he bear back the tidings of him left behind, 
If in battle lie bleed, or in prison-bonds mourn ; 

I can read thy reply, with thy look I'm content, 
" Convey to Earl Richard my willing assent." 

'* When a knight of Saint John feebly seconds the brave, 
" His arm must be powerless, held in death's thrall ; 

*' O'er Gaza's proud towers my banners shall wave, 
'* And Gaza shall bear the red cross on her wall ! 

*^ To the fight, the black lion^ of Fynes forth shall go ! 

'* Thus greet I Earl Richard: On! Death to the Foe!" 

Low bowing, the Knight from the hall disappears, — 
De Fynes' lovely daughters, who long had repress'd 

Their anguish, gave vent to their feelings in tears. 
While their Sire they with fervor and fondness 
caress'd ; 

He felt their appeal to a lov'd parent's heart, 

Though to cheer them he took it in rallying part. 
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** Why, girls ! you would blush that a Knight of Saint 
John, 
^* When his church wag'd a war with her foe in the 
field, 
** Like a hawk in its mew^ could look listlessly on, 

"While the Christian to Saracen prowess might yield ! 
'' No, in splendour no more shall their proud crescents 

shine, 
" They shall bend to the red cross in far Palestine ! 



" Still, I would that ye both were in wedlock bestow'd 

" Ere my buckler I brace in this holiest of war ; 
" But in Him put your trust who on Calvary b"ow*d, 
^' He will shield you from scathe while your father's 
afar! 
" When our shrines have rais'd lauds for the Moslem 

o'erthrown, 
*' With your dear mother's ashes, ah ! mingle my own I 



" Long years the deep rest of the tomb she has slept, 
** But hers shall my love and my troth ever be ; 

** In my heart still my vow of affection is kept, 
*' As sacred as when she first shar'd it with me ; 

" Her soul seems to breathe still its influence mild, 

" As, living, each care her sweet solace beguil'd. 
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'' Id these halls, were it Heaven's decree, I could end 
'' My days calmer far than in Syria's clime ; 

" To leave ye both here, without father or friend, 
'*Lone^parentless,sole,inaworldfraught with crime! 

** But I feel in my bosom my bold spirit glow, 

" Atthe thought I may once more thePaynim o'erthrow; 

" But why, dearest daughters, depressed and in tears ? 

"Be the Grospelyour guide, Heaven's favouryour gain ! 
" My return may requite a long absence of years, 

" And I yet may select ye the flower of my train ; 
" Bold cliiefs that have shatter'd the Saracen host, 
" True glory their beacon, their Saviour their boast !" 

" Communion with man — be it years, be it days — 
" I'll hold not, sobb'd Mari6, but Heaven espouse ; 

" 'Till my father return, I'll my orisons raise 
" In Bethlehem Priory*, there breathe my vows ! 

" I swear it ! may He, sceptic Israel saw weep, 

" My vow, till releas'd by thee, aid me to keep ! 

*' In these time-honour'd walls 'twas I first beheld 
light," 

Sigh'd Agnes, " and here 'tis I vow still to dweU ! 
" The room where my mother's pure spirit took flight, 

" Till once more I greet thee, shall be my lone cell ; 
.*' There, to Heaven devoted, the world I'll forsake, 
" That my vow I may never be tempted to break I'* 
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** 'Tis no holiday feat/* quoth their sire, "to obtain 

" A victory over the Moslemahs' wrath ; 
" Though reeking our good swords to-day from their 
slain, 
** To-morrow fresh hordes may spring up in our 
path; 
" Meanwhile your sweet youth will of time be the prey, 
'* And your father shall chance end his life in the fray." 



*' Years or days," replied Marie, and raised was her 
tone, 
" Be His sacred will done. Sire, whose cause thou'lt 
defend ; 
" At Bethlem's blest gate shall a cruciform-stone 
*' Be raised, before which night and morning I'll 
bend ! 
" There my aves I'll pour for the souls of the brave, 
^'Who, co-mates with thee, glory seek, or the grave." 



" Take my blessing, my children I keep holy your word, 
*' The lips' hasty promise the heart may deny ; 

"Hold firmly the faith, 'twill give strength to my sword, 
" Perform each your vow, and on Heaven rely !" 

" Dear Father !" said Agnes, and clung to his knee, 

" Deign further to hear what I purpose for thee." 



d 
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'' To the east of our Castle a fount freelj flows, 
'• Its holy lymph freshens a verdure-clad mound, 

"There, by mortal uncultur'd, the fair Christmas rose 
<< Bathes its beautiful buds, as they cluster around ; 

" The Martyr herself bless'd its waters, which bear 
Her name,'tis — all bless it! — Saint Agnes leClaibb. 



«( 



«( 



A fane of pure marble that spring shall enshrine, 
** With a crucifix rais'd for the service of Heaven, 
'* That the sickly may there implore succour divine, 
" And each healing virtue, from faith that is given ; 
I'll kneel at that fount, daily pour forth my prayer 
At matins and vespers, in maidenhood there." 



it 



"We shall meet again, Agnes, I trust, though the might 
"Of the foefiercer provethan withRichard the bold;* 

•^ When, at Acre, our crest, in the heat of the fight, 
"On my banner display'd,brightlyburstfrom itsfold, 

" When the heathen shall yield to the cross in despair, 

"We shall meet again, Agnes, my child — ^but,oh! where! 

" Out-stretch'd in our tents, on the wide battle-plain, 
" No sound, save the watch heard, night's silence 
to break, 

" Dear children, my heart shall its pure love retain ; 
" Its fervour most strongly that hour shall awake ! 

" To my being, while memory clings, ne'er to part, 

" Live Id what clime I may, ye shall still have my 

HEART ! 
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" To the Fount and the Cross I may haply return 

" Some night, when the sky sheds its holiest calm ; 

"Around the pale moon when the stars brightly bum, 

" And your souls seek, in stillness, devotion's sweet 

balm: 

** When your minds glow with Truth's inspiration 

sublime — 
*' Would my presence affright you at that lonely time?" 



*' Could we dread," Marie sighed, "in the mid hour 
of night, 
" To meet the known form of a parent so dear ? 
" 'Twould gladden our hearts with a gleam of delight ! 
" In a Saviour confiding, what harm could we fear ? 
"Dear Father!" cried Agnes, her eyes beaming bright, 
" Come, come, thou'lt be welcome, aye, mom, noon, 
or night ! " 



The sad hour arriv'd — sorrow-stricken and pale 
Wer« Sir John's lovely daughters, as onward he 
press'd 

Through the hall, in his dark suit of iron chain-mail, 
A crimson war-mantle thrown over his breast ; 

Round his neck fondly clinging, their kisses, their tears, 

Told the trial of parting where true love endears. 
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The music of war hail'd that Michaelmas mom, 
As the warriors mov'd forward in martial array, 

Cross, plume, helm, and bannerol, proudly were borne, 
And the black lion pennon 8oar*d highest that day ; 

Bedeck'd in gold trappings, the steeds snuffd the air, 

Each brave rider bearing the scarf of his fair. ' 

The heralds their Barbary coursers bestrode, 
Sleek, shining, and black, as in state they career'd 

To the clarions' flourish, while splendidly glow'd 
Their gold-broider'd tabards — their streamers up- 
rear'd : 

'Mid the shouts of the crowd, trumpets, loud and elate, 

Rang a charge for the opening of Fynes' castle gate. 

Vaulting high on his saddle, on spurr'd the bold knight, 
Dash'dthe tear oflF,bedimming his lingering glance. 

All his bosom held dear soon receded from sight. 
As firmly he bade his brave legion advance : 

While favours and 'kerchiefs wav'd, greeting the host, 

Till turret and tower in the distance were lost. 



ST. AGNES' FOUNTAIN. 



PART THE SECOND. 

** What ! can the grave give up its habitant ? ** 

Barry ComwaIVs Dramatic Scenes, 

Time fled, and long years in their silent course roll'd, 
But no tidings, alas! had Fynes' fair daughters 
learn'd 
Of their chivalrous sire, or his brother-knight bold. 
Though Earl Richard to England had long since 
returned ; 
Yet they fell not in battle on Gaza's wide plain. 
For of Gaza well number'd and known were the slain : — 

And though warmly woo'd by each worldly delight, 
Still, Marie and Agnes, with firm faith and zeal. 

Kept holy their vigils at morn, noon, and night. 
Asking Heaven that bliss the blest only can feel : 

All hope of their father's return pass'd away. 

And their once peerless beauty wan'd fast to decay. 

Yet, when o'er the green moor and the soft-trickling 
fount 
The moon's lonely beams through some dark cloud 
emerg'd. 
Poor Agnes, in secret, would sadly recount 

The counsels her sire had so solemnly urg'd ; 
O'er her cheeks the tears stole, as she silently moum'd 
He, at midnight, to meet her had never retum'd. 
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One moonlight's deep calm, by the fount's mossy ston 
Agnes knelt, its pure waters flow'd sparkling an< 
clear, 
When a footstep she heard, stealthy, stately, and lone 
Which, in distance and dread, smote her listeninj 
ear; 
*Twa8 midnight, and still as the grave all around 
Tlie scene grew, as nearer she heard that dead sound, 



'* Who here dares intrude?" half in fear, cried the maid 
" In a spot thus secluded and sacred to prayer ! 

*' Who, with unhallow'd step, would my quiet invade 
" In Heaven's name, answer ! thy purport declare ! ' 

Then breathing a sigh, " Holy Virgin be prais'd ! " 

She exclaim'd, as her eyes on a gaunt figure gaz'd. 



The form of a warrior, all clad in chain-mail. 
Near the spring stood erect, though it cast not t 
shade ; 
His orbs were deep sunk, his thin visage was pale. 
And locks, white as snow, o'er his broad shoulders 
stray'd ; 
On the mantle which cover'd his mail-bedeck'd breast 
Glow'd the Cross ^ which Saint John's holy order ex- 
press'd. 
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Agnes thought 'twas but fancy, yet, list'ning with fear, 
Her eyes became fix'd, and bewilder'd her sight ; 

Whilst the figure remained the stone crucifix near, 
And part of his armour and helm glitter'd bright : 

She turn'd not away ; sad and long his looks dwelt 

On the maiden, as still in devotion she knelt. 

** Declare what thou art ! " she exclaim'd, " I adjure, 
** By Him, who in mercy redeem'd all our sins ! 

•* Oh ! speak 1 Art thou mortal ? or spirit impure ? " — 
" Forgotten so soon am I, Agnes De Fynes ? " 

At the voice of the Speaker her fears were dispell'd, 

For the care-furrow'd brow of her Sire she beheld. 

Agnes rose and replied : " Since we saw thee depart, 
" Dearest Father, thy features are alter'd and wan ! 

" And thy absence but left us a desolate heart, 
" Where no cheering radiance save Piety's shone ; 

*' Hope fled us, uncertain thy fate, till at last 

*' We liv'd but iu memory, liv'd in the past ! " 

" Yes, Agnes De Fynes, the cold, withering gloom 
*^ Of the deep, murky dungeon wherein I was cast, — 

"Where, alas! my poor friend shar'd alike my sad 
doom ! — 
" Will change the proud look of the warrior at last ; 

" Afar have I come to behold thee, that now 

" My soul may have rest — ^but how alter'd art thou ! 

E 
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" To the Fount and the Cross said I not Pd return, 

" Some night when the sky breath'd its holiest calm, 
" When around the pale moon the stars brightly 

should bum, 
" And your souls seek in stillness devotion's blest 

balm?" 
" Yea," said Agnes, '* and absent thus long from our 

sight, 
" Makes thee welcome, though thus in the dead of the 

night/' 

Towards him she mov'd : " One embrace I entreat ! 

•' Once more let my arms my lov'd father enfold!'* 
He, with uplifted hands, as she knelt at his feet, 

Cried, " Nay, my touch now were too withering and 
cold; 

Brief on earth is my stay, it is time I depart ; 

Heaven bless thee, my child ! Thou shalt yet havb 

MY HEART I '' 

O'er night's pallid planet a sullen cloud passed, 
Which suddenly veil'd fount and forest in shade ; 

But long ere its beams were again o'er them cast. 
The shadow had vanish' d — alone was the maid ; 

In vain did she gaze, and that wan spectre seek ; 

Nought she saw, but the moon through the clouds 
proudly break. 
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Some lone spell detain'd her, transfixed, where she 
knelt. 
Till heard was the Convent-bell's last solemn tone ; 
It rous'd her — ^the vision still, tenable, dwelt 

On her mind — she arose, alarm'd, chill'd and alone ; 
To her chamber she hurried with shuddering haste ; 
But, in sleep, that strange form remain'd still unef- 
fac'd. 



She awoke in the mom from a dream-troubl'd sleep, 
Bewilder'd her mind with conjecture and doubt ! 

O'er the dim ivied lattice and high Castle-keep,® 
The sun in its fullest refulgence shone out ; 

Of the vision to Mari6 she wish'd to relate. 

When the Warder her sister announc'd at the gate. 



Mari6 enter' d, sad tears trickled down her pale cheek ; 

"Sister Agnes," she cried, while she shudder'd 
with dread. 
And cross'd her fair bosom, more calmly to speaL. 

" This visit I make by command of the Dead ; 
" Our dear father's spirit I've seen on the moor, 
" Near the cross that I rais'd at the Priory door !" . 
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''Last night, when the bell chim*d for lauds^^ he 
appoar'd ; 
" 0*er his armour hung flowing his cross^bedight 
cloak; 
'* I would have embrac'd him, but, ah, he uprear'd 

'* His arm, and, in accents sepulchral, thus spoke : 
" Not now, my belov'd one ! Of death I'm the prey ! 
** But my heart shall be with ye for ever and 
aye!" 



*' Dear sister,*' said Agnes, *' of visions I've heard ; 

** But surely last night our lov'd father I saw ; 
" To meet us at midnight — e'er true to his word, 
*' He came — I beheld him, my soul thrill'd with 
awe: 
" With sleep when refresh'd, he'll, oh, joy ! to us 

come ! 
" And pass his last days in his own happy home." 



Three seasons had fled, yet the sisters no more 
At the Cross or the Fount saw their father again ; 

His fate, in dark doubt, they were doom'd to deplore. 
Conjecture and search alike fruitless and vain : 

Their vigils they kept, humbly hoping from Heaven 

The aid they implor'd in their faith would be given : 
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When one morning to Agnes, as wont, Mari6 came, 
They scarcely had greeted, ere enter'd the Page — 

" Noble ladies, forbear my intrusion to blame : 
'* In the hall waits a warrior, enfeebl'd with age ; 

" But ill does his cloak a Crusader conceal — 

" From Palestine's land he comes, news to reveal V 



They bade him advance ; hope and doubt in sad 
thrall 
Held their minds, and alternately terror inspired ; 
Yet they knew he had welcome receiv'd in their hall : 
At their word he appeared, in worn garments 
attir'd ; 
His locks with the snows of long winters bestrown, 
And his eyes in deep anguish and sorrow cast down. 



" Tiding, ladies, I bring of a valorous knight, 

*'For hither I come from the far Holy Land; 
" Many Saracens' sabres, in glorious fight, 

" Hath that bold Baron beat down on Galilee's 
strand ; 
" Many turbanM chiefs, too, hath he rous'd from 

their sleep 
" Into wrath, when his wont was the night-watch to 
to keep." 



A 
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*' In the Infidel's prison^ at Gaza, confined, 
" Thirty years mine eyes knew but the gloom of 
my cell ; 
*' There, with me, shut from light, worn in frame and 
in mind, 
'' In his fetters he died I 'Tis a sad tale to tell — 
" But one task he impos'd, ere he breath'd his death- 
prayer, 
*' His last, solemn bequest, which to you I now bear. 

'* 'Twas this — if I ever left Gaza again, 

" To his sorrowing daughters his heart to consign ; 
** That which dearly has lov'd them, he said, should 
remain 
"In their keeping, till death — Let this duty be thine!'* 
Then a casket of silver the warrior took 
From his cloak — ^what it shrin'd was express'd in 
their look. 

To their pale lips the sisters the gift press'd, and wept ; 

But a sweet balm to sorrow true piety yields ; 
In their castle that heart they through life sacred kept; 

When they died, 'twas inurn'd — ^its tomb, Fynes- 
bury Fields ;^^ 
Near which, at the fount of Saint Agnes^*, the rose 
Bathes its beautiful buds, and still flourishing grows ! 

END OF ST. AGNES' FOUNTAIN. 



NOTES TO ST. AGNES' FOUNTAIN. 



1. Brother to Henry the Third, afterwards chosen King of the 
Romans. 

2. The Alnat, Alant, or Wolf-dog, is now nsed as the ancient 
supporters in the arms of Sir Thomas Barrett Lennard, a 
descendant of the family of Fiennes. Whether there is any con- 
nexion between this branch and the family of Fynes, of F^nestown 
Castle, near Navan, County of Meath, the writer is uncertain ; 
but the latter is distinguished in the armorial bearings by a 
rampant lion. 

8. Mewing ; changing its feathers. See Blount* a Dictionary ^ 1681. 
A hawk is said to mew when it moults. — Sporting Dictionary. 

- 4. " Originally founded by Simon Fitzmary, Sherifif of London, 
in 1247, for a prior, canons, brethren, and sisters, of a peculiar order. 
They were dressed in a black habit, and had stars on their breasts." 
— Nightingale's London and Middlesex^ vol. iii, page 186. ** This priory, 
at the suppression of religious houses, being purchased by the City 
of London, was converted into an hospital for the cure of lunatics, 
and became the original Bethlehem." — Ibid. 

6. Richard the First, sumamed Cceur de Lion. 

6, ♦* The armour of a knight was often crossed by a scarf of silk 
embroidered by his lady-love." — MiUs* History of Chivalry , vol. i, p. 68. 
Blue, or a blue and white scarf, was an emblem of constancy. — See 
JSiitoria de las Oaerras Civilee di Oranada, 

7. It may appear an inconsistency to render the footsteps of the 
spectre audible ; but many high authorities might be cited as pre- 
cedents. 
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8. The Cross, the badge of anion in the Crnsades, was affixed to 
the right shoulder of all who enlisted themselvee in this sacred 
warfare. — Hume. 

9. A strong tower in the middle of a castle. 

10. The midnight service of the Roman Catholic Church. 

11. The manor acyoining to these fields is mentioned in an 
ancient record, it being granted, 20 Rich. II, to Robert de Wyling- 
ham. Prebend of the parish of St. Giles, Cripplegate, under the 
name of the Garden of Yinesbury. (Qy. Fynesbury?) Afterwards 
called Moorfields, which were made into walks in 1614, planted in 
1740, and since become the site of Finsbury Square ; also, recently, 
of Finsbury Circus, and the a^'acent streets. A print of its ap- 
pearance, when formed into walks, may be found in vol. iii of 
Brayley's Londinensis. 

12. The ancient Spring of St. Agnes-le-Clerc, or Claire, was 
situated on the south side of Old Street Road, nearly opposite 
Pitfield Street, and was much resorted to, owing to the medicinal 
properties of the water ; it was held in considerable repute. 



THE PERI'S CHARM; 

AN ORIENTAL APOLOGUE. 



" Never any thing can be amiss, 
When simpleneis and duty tender it." 

Shakspbare. 

<« Love and tongue-tied simplicity, 
In least speak most, to my capacity." 

Ibid. 



Morn from her amber-lighted bed 

Her rose-cloud curtains drew aside ; 
On every mountain of the east 

Her dawning rays were shed : 
As splendid as a Persian bride, 

Array'd to grace the nuptial feast, 
She shone in all her orient pride ; 

And, twihght from her presence driv'n, 

Bright glow'd the golden gates of heav'n. 
Swifter than thought she speeds her flight 

Beyond Malaya's forests wild, 
Where prowling beasts of prey aflEright, 

And man by man is e'er beguil'd ; * 

* See Malte'Brun'a Universal Oeog. vol. iii, p. 390. 
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And now she gilds the distant wave. 
That tiows o'er many a coral cave ; 

From Samarcand she seeks the chain 
Of lofty mountains, Hindu Cush, 

Dividing India's fertile plain 
From bright Bokhara and Caubul, 
With all its countless gardens* full 
Of flowers of rich, delicious scent. 
Of which the air is redolent ; — 

Her gorgeous streaks and burning blush 
Gladden the Caliph on his couch. 
Whose wretched slaves before him crouch. 

While from her radiant eyes 
Falls the soft dew in gUstening tears ; 

Tracing its pathway through the skies, 

And light expands through half the spheres. 

Close to a date-tree's lonely shade, 

Before a mountain-shrine, 
Wliere Ghebersf had for ages pray'd. 

With rites they deem'd divine. 
There, ere the brightly glomng sun 

Had flam'd above that ruin'd height, 
A youth his matin-orison 

Had breathed, and bless'd that light. 

* ♦♦ CountlesB gardens." See Elpkinitone*a Caubul, 
t Ghebers — the worshippers of Mithra, or his emblem, Fire — 
en and since designated by the name of Ghebers. 
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But though his eyes knew not the day, 

Kind Heav'n to him a boon assign'd, 
A pure and intellectual ray 
That kept unworthy thoughts away, 

Which oft assail an artless mind. 
With fervour there he pray'd, poor youth ! 
He might receive the Word of Truth, 

As he believ'd it once had shone 

On earth, from Allah's brilliant throne, 

Upon the Koran's leaves of gold, 

When first its precepts were unroll^. 
He pray'd its pages might impart 

True knowledge, when he heard them read, 

Of the Creator's vast design, 

Hiff^attributes of love divine 
Inspiring holiness of heart. 

Like that on righteous prophets shed. 
For Selim's faith was ne'er inclined 
To Gheber-worship ; but his mind 

Had been imbu'd, while yet a child. 
With much of florid fabl'd lore 

Of Eraun,* and her ancient rites. 
And India's legend's rarest store, 

Rich, precious, beautiful, and wild. 



* Eraun — the ancient name for the whole kingdom of Persia. 
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Such were a rosary of sweet flow'rs, 

A treasury of mix*(l delights, 
Which solac'd him in lonely hours. 

And cheer'd him through long nights. 

Poor, sightless Selim ! one blest thought 

Shed o*er his soul a sacred spell ; 
Though nature's scenes to him were nought. 

Their beauties lost, 'twas his to dwell 
With rapture on one maiden true. 
Who lov'd him ere her love she knew ; 
Till with pure innocence of mind 
Their hearts were both as one entwin'd ; 
While, half-unconscious of the flame, 
Chaste as the sources whence it came, 
She nurs'd it by another name : 
But was it friendship ? No ; can aught 

In friendship weave so sweet a dream 
Of innocent and sinless thought 

As hers — an angel's blissful theme ? 

Mirzala lov'd the gentle youth 

With deepest tenderness and truth ; 

Yet oft she marvelled he should feel 

Such passion in his bosom steal ; 

She fondly deem'd Hwas through the eyes 

Love takes the heart by quick surprise ; 









*s 
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And, as the lotus-sylph of the Nile* 

Flies to the bell of her beautiful flow'r, 
And gracefully there to recline awhile, 

Like a Nympholet in her fairy bow'r, 
Thus Love, she thought, flew to a maiden heart. 

Which never till then had known his snare, 
Where once admitted he's loth to depart 

From the bosom of her who is young and fair. 

Such throngmg fancies came and went ; 
But now her thoughts were wholly bent 

To a spot that seem'd for lovers made, 
A leafy bow'r they call'd their own. 

Where she and Selim often went 
To shun the heat, enjoy the shade. 

With loving hearts to sit alone. 
Long had she reach'd this green retreat. 
Long waited Selim there to meet ; 
Her eyes far wander'd o'er the scene ; 
For, oh ! what thoughts may intervene, 
While watching in suspense and doubt 
For t)ne we cannot live without ! 
Hither had he his word forgot 
To meet her at this leafy spot. 



* Vide Asiat. Ret. vol. iii, p. 806. See also the fable of Driope, 
beginning " VicH gtUtat b fiore cruerUcu" &c. 
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From all inquietude so free ? 
Ah, no ! yet she, with pensive mien, 
Walks to and fro with wilder'd pace, 
Her hope but to behold his face ; 
For 'twas the promis'd time that he 
In converse at her side should be. 
And, though anxiety has pow'r 
To lengthen out the shortest hour, 
Confiding maid ! she doubted not 

To meet him safe from all mischance. 
Her wish is gain'd ! afar he's seen 
To trace his cautious steps ! while she 
Directs her glad, her loving glance 
To watch his right path tenderly. . 
She saw him wandering slowly o'er 
The vales where bees collect their store 
From bacul-blooms*, their constant haunt. 
Where breathes the fragrant ripe clove-plant ; 
And if he sought to stray alone 
Through flow'rs of Mellicaf, fresh blown. 
Of scent so exquisitely pure, 

That might a Parsee'sJ sense allure, ♦ 

■- 

* "The blossoms of Bacul are conspicuous among the flowerets 
covered with bees. — Songs of Jayadeva. 

t Rich Mellic^ with balmy breath delicious.** — Hymn to Durga. 

% " The Parsees are distinguished by the purity of their lives." 
^ The fresh Mellic4 seduces with rich perfumes the hearts of her- 
mits." — Song of Jayadeva, 
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Feaxing he heedlessly might track 
Some dangerous path, she watch*d him there, 

Ready to guard or guide him back, 
With more than e'en a sister's care. 

Selim now heard her coming feet, 

And turn'd, the lovely maid to greet ; 

Their hands were soon together press'd. 

And thus the youth his thoughts address'd : 

'* Mirzala ! thou art all to me ; 

" From innocence thine actions flow ; 

** From virtuous signs alone I know 

" They spring from heavenly agency ! 

** Oh ! if thou art in form and face 

" As beautiful as oft I trace 

" Thy lineaments within my mind, 

" No equal hast thou of thy kind. 

•* Oh ! then how lovely must thou be 

" To those who can thy beauty see ! 

" And if belov'd by them, how blest 

" Am I — ^preferr'd to all the rest !" 

" Dear Selim ! with delight I own 

" This is a pure, delicious joy, 
" To be with thee, and thee alone ; 

" No stranger footsteps to intrude, 
^* Nor care to ruffle or annoy 

" Our peace in this sweet solitude. 
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" The scene around so lovely too ! 

" The shady foliage of the trees, 
" The sky above serenely blue, 

'' And, oh ! how soft the balmy breeze ! 
" Here Nature must have ever smil'd, 
** With an influence meek and mild ! 
" The flow'rs, the shrubs, the trees, the skies, 
" Sweetly beguile my heart and eyes ; 

Here living things seem happy now, 
The birds in richest plumage fly, 

Some caroling from bough to bough, 

" Some perch'd on leafy branches high. 

Here fawns nip off the tender spray 

" That hangs within their nibbling reach, 
" While others rove in frolic-play, 

" And all things near seem us to teach 
*' In grateful cheerfulness to live, 

" And thank the Great Eternal Pow'rs 
" For what they us in wisdom give, 

" While heav'n lies round this world of ours. 

" Though want of sight 'tis thine to bear, 
" I never knew thee breathe despair ; 
" But often have I heard thee say, 
" So mutable are human things, 
" To-morrow may an aspect wear 
" All chang'd from that the present brings — 
** From earth the richest treasure springs — 
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" To flies the purest amber clings. 
" Oh, Selim ! on the brow of kings 

" Are many costly gems, 

•' Irradiant in diadems. 
" Those gems were once but grains of sand, 

" Atoms of common earth ; 
" But, lo ! in time kind Nature's hand 

" Gave them their present worth. 
" But whence they did their splendour gain 

" From their poor state, no trace is left. 
" Then ne'er the want of sight complain ; 

^* On thy bereavement still be mute ; 
" Of that one sense thou art bereft, 
" But oft the senses that remain, 

" Become refin'd and more acute, 
" And have, by heavenly poVr alone, 
** To finer issues sometimes grown. 
" Infirmity too oft denies 
" Its future good to make us wise. 
*' Mortals who seeming ills endure 
" With patience, may expect a cure; 
" And all our human virtues here 
" Will gain for us a better sphere." 






I'll not despair, dear maid, believe 
My heart owns one felicity — 
" It is that thou wilt ne'er deceive 
" Him who confides his soul to thee ! 
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" Feelings have I, of which no part 

" Can I fit utterance find, 
" Is there not in the lover's heart 

" True poesy enshrin'd ? 
He, from his treasury of thought — 

Though oft his words are pent and few — 
" Pours the rich wealth his mind hath wrought 

" Upon his own belov'd-one true ; 
" To have thee near me, much I owe 
" To Heav'n ; for 'tis my bliss below ! 
" For though my vacant eyes admit 

" No beam of blessed day, 
** Thy care supphes the want of it, 

" And lends a cheerful ray. 

Thou bring'st an unknown joy with thee. 

" I hear thy charming voice, 

Thy silence e'en breathes love to me, 

" That makes my heart rejoice ! 
" Our love was bom and bred in heav'n, 
" And is to me a solace giv'n. 
" 'Tis said, that, in the blissful spheres, 
" From angel-eyes drop pitying tears 

" O'er man's primeval sin, 
" Which, falling through the upper skies, 

" Descend to ocean's shells, and in 
" Whose httle virgin palaces, 

" To pearls they soon are wrought : 
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" But tears are shed from mortal eyes — 
" Which Allah notes, which Allah sees — 
** With sympathies or sorrows fraught, 
" As rich as tears wept from above — 
Tears from the heart's deep feelings brought 
By memory, grief, or love." 












" Dear Selim ! more than e'en mine eyes 

** I love thee, and thou know'st I prize 

" Them well ; for — ^this fond truth believe — 

Those eyes look on thee, and conceive 

A passion pure as tongue can tell, 
" Wherein my future hopes all dwell. 

In the long vigils of the night. 

Sweet thoughts of thee give calm deUght ; 
" And then I offer up my pray'r 
" That thou may'st be preserv'd from snare. 
" My own belov'd one, could'st thou see 
" Glad Nature's lovely scenery I 
" The flow'rs and fruits that round us teem, 
" As though it were a summer's dream ! 
" Each shrub is fresh from brief repose, 
" And, oh ! how sweet the opening rose ! 

" How bright is yon carnation-ray, 
" That sheds its blush along the sky, 
" Yielding to some as rich a dye, 
" Which, on the lake reflected, shows 
" As purely as in heav'n it glows ! 
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" Here, too, the lotus-flow'rs expand 

" Their choicest colours richly spread, 
" That tempt and yet forbid the hand 
That would profane their liquid bed. 

One now before me spreads her blue 
And massive cups through leaves of green, 
" And each like little vessels through 

" The water may be floating seen. 
" I wish that I could only bless 

" Thine eyes with vision to behold 
** These scenes of sylvan loveliness, 

" Which no description can unfold, 
" But which thou must be fain to guess : 
** And it were mockery to distress 
" Thy mind with what in Nature lies 
" Conceal'd, alas ! from sightless eyes. 
" Allah around us every where 

" His providence hath shown ; 
" All equally his goodness share ; 
" Mercy and love, paternal care, 

" Are emblems of his throne, 
" The beautiful, the holy, 

" Virtue, truth, and innocence, 
" Are those attributes that solely 

" Never, never need defence. 
" To each minutest thing that lives 
" He succour and protection gives ; 
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" Nor deems He aught beneath his love, 
" Who rules unnumbered orbs above. 
" The mighty pencil of his pow'r 

" Enamels each with gorgeous glows, 
** The insect's wing, the way-side flow'r, 

" And fragrant, blushing rose. 
** Deem then for us He hath a care 
" Beyond what flow'rs and insects are ! 
** And can we know — nay, ever know — 

•* More love than now we feel ? 
" Time will not change our feelings — no ! 

*' But more our union seal ! 
'* We all are form'd of common clay, 
'* But, oh ! how blest, how happy they 

" From sin so purified, 
" Without a taint, without a leaven, 

" Less to this grosser earth allied, 
" Than to empyreal heaven ! 
** Though years will change the youthful face, 
" They cannot truth from souls erase. 
" When love is graven on the heart, 
" 'Twill there remain till life shall part. 
" Ah, Selim ! could I give to thee 

" That blessed sight which I possess, 
" 'Twould be, indeed, felicity 

" Beyond what tongue can e'er express." 
Selim then, with confiding voice, 
Replied, " Oh ! should I not rejoice ? 
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" The thorns round dying Issa's* brow 
" Appear a wreath of glory now : 
" So we should sufifer earthly pain, 
" A bright, immortal crown to gain. 
" Though Allah from his sphere of light 
" Hath barr'd me from the gift of sight, 
" Yet hath he not this solace sent — 
" A boon in thee ! I am content ! 
" With contrite heart and humble speech, 
" His blessing let us now beseech, 
" That heavenly benediction may 
" This morning sanctify the day." 

Thus saying, both on bended knee, 
* Now offer'd up their grateful pray'r, 
Beneath a palm, whose canopy 

In verdant leafiness grew there, 
And o'er their heads with bland caress 
Bow'd, as approvingly to bless 
Their presence for the shade they sought ; 
Nor could they have profanely thought 

A spot so lovely, balmy, sweet, 
Like this with Nature's luxuries fraught. 

Would be an altar more unmeet 
Than one enshrin'd in gilded mosque. 
Tall minaret, fane, or lone kiosque. 
If in true penitence their knee 
They boVd before the Deity. 

* Jestis, 
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Their orisons o'er, they rose to walk, 
Pleased with each other's intertalk, 
And all enchanting was the scene 

Through which Mirzala led her lover ; 
Where flow'rs, and fruits, and foliage green, 

The eye could at each step discover ; 
'Midst blooms like shells of lovely dye, 

Which on the shores of Nicobar,* 
Scatter'd in little clusters, lie. 

Each opening like a brilliant star. 
Here hand in hand they long had been 

To solitude and love resign'd ; 
From heat they sought a leafy screen. 

There on a flowery bank reclin'd. 
So lulling, warm, so light the breeze, 
It scarcely whisper'd through the trees. 
The maiden then began to feel 
A soothing slumber o'er her steal, 
A languor o'er her eye-lids creeping; 
Selim the drowsy influence caught ; 
Awhile they gave a pause to thought. 
And soon they side by side were sleeping. 

A gentle tinkling sound now swells. 
As from those small Pagoda bellsf 
Round Pegu's ancient temple swinging. 
Which on the air comes faintly ringing, 

* Asiat, Em. vol. iii, page 160. 

t The Pagodas which encircle the gold spire on the Temple of 
Shoomadoo Fraw have a number of bells, which, agitated by the 
wind, make a continual jingling. — See Asiat, Res, vol. y. 
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And play about its gilded spire, 
Eesplendent in the noon-day sun 
Shining so gloriously thereon. 

Like sounds from some celestial lyre, 
Breathed in the softest, sweetest tone, 
But to Selim's sense unknown. 

O'er the sleeping maiden's mind 

Ne'er came before such blissful sights; 
Her dreams till now had ne'er entwined 

A texture of such pure delights : 
For rarely dreams like hers arise, 
The sold to gladden and surprise ; 
But when a miracle of grace 
To some one of our erring race 
By Heav'n is vouchsaf'd, then only 

Angels invisibly descend. 

Their spiritual aid to lend 
To mortals lorn and lonely. 
Rarely 'tis, save when the Moon 
In her effulgence rides at noon. 
That the sweet music of the spheres 
Seraphic falls on human ears. 
Lull'd by such dulcet sounds, she dream'd 

A Perils form, divinely fair, 
Descended, and in radiance beam'd 

Before her, floating through the air ; 
Her car a fleecy cloudlet seem'd. 
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While odours, rich as heav'nly fiow'rs, 
Breathe out from Amaranthine how'rs, 
From her white wings diffused around 
An opiate rare, and sleep profound 
Mirzala in enchantment bound. 

Blandly as the summer air 

Blends with summer morning's light. 

The Peri view'd the happy pair. 

The objects of her prescient care. 
Slumbering sweetly m her sight. 

Soothingly she thus beguil'd 

Mirzala's ears in tones as mild 

As Israfil's* angelic voice. 

And bade her tranquil heart rejoice. 

" Maiden of a gentle spirit, 

" O'er thee I've watch'd from thy natal day, 
" And thy lot on earth hath been to inherit 

" Those virtues which never can fade away. 
" Thy fervent prayers are heard above, 

" And thy Selim, whose orbs now roll in night, 
" Shall live to repay thy anxious love, 

" And receive from thee the gift of sight. 



* ** The angel Israfil, who has the most melodious voice of all 
God's creatures." — Salb. 
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" Not the wealth m the mountain of Woobolootan,* 

*' That for ages hath given its treasures to man ; 

" Caverns where rubies and sapphires gleam, 

" Like those oft found in the neighbouring stream, 

'' Which runs from the Ken-duem's fountain clear ; 

" Nor purest amber exuding near ; 

" Nor all the gold or silver that shines, 

" Wrought from the depths of the Badooem mines ;f 

" Can equal the sweetest of sweetest things, 

" The soothing balm soft Pity brings : 

" But Sympathy was born above, 

" To be below the herald of love. 

'* With quickening spell I bid thy mind 

*' As in a mirror clear reveal 

" The spot to which thou must repair, 

" And whither I have thee assigned 

" This heavenly mission. Danger there 

" Or peril thou'lt not have to dare. 

** Fulfil my charge, when I unseal 

" Thine eyes, now lock'd in prison'd sleep ; 

" In waking, let thy memory keep 

" What thy senses now receive ; 

'^ Trust me, mortal, and believe ! 

" I am the Peri of thy star, 

«* Which brightly shines through realms afar : 



* The precious treasures of this mountain and river are de- 
scribed in Malte Brun's Univeral Geog, 
t Badooem — ^ibid. vol. iii, p. 344. 
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*' Its course I watch, but never guide, 

" As in its radiant course it rolls 
*' Through ether luminous and wide — 

** An unseen Power its orb controls. 
" But yet I on its motion tend, 

" And I have look'd on those now fled 
" From this world's view, both kin and friend, 

'* By mortals number'd with the dead ; 
*' Spirits by thee belov'd and priz'd, 

'* While tarrying in this lower sphere, — 
" By earthly love so idoliz'd, 

" As if that love all ended here. 
*' These dwellers of the tomb shall know 

'* A bright and blissful morrow ; 
" For they once pass'd a life below 

'* In meekness and in sorrow." 
" Those spirits have I look'd upon, 

" To whom thy thoughts so often fly, 
" Basking in light of Allah's throne, 

" Reveal'd not unto human eye. 

*' Where yonder lofty mountain's sides 

** Shadow the fertile vales below, 
*' Meandering from its height, there glides 

" A little rivulet, whose flow 
*' Waters an amber-colour'd flow'r, 

" A plant divine of rarest pow'r : 
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" Retiring from the stranger's gaze, 

" It only secretly displays 

" Its yellow petals ; go, then, seek 

" It near the rill of yonder peak. 

" 'Tis like that fiow'r with golden crest, 

" Hallow'd in far distant climes, 
" Of h jly healing power possessed 

" For those unstain'd by crimes — 
" But this it is not thine to know — 
" To seek this fiow'r at evening go, 

** To man its worth's unknown ; 
" Although it grows beneath the feet, 
" Within its native green retreat, 
" 'Tis only by its perfume sweet 

** It will its presence own. 
*' Go, find it in its secret cell, 

" Ere rifl'd by the roaming bee ; 
" Its undefil'd and sacred bell 

** Shall mystic tear-drops shed for thee. 
" Like grateful dews in sultry hours, 
** Distill'd to raise up drooping flow'rs, 
'* Each drop shall be to thee a gem, 
'* Richer than pearls of diadem. 
" O'er the eyes of Selim press it ; 
" Thy faith, thy faith alone, shall bless it ! 
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•' With inward pray'r and trusting hand, 

** Apply the juice to Selim's eyes ; 
** Ere long thou shalt in wonder stand, 

** And light his sightless orbs surprise. 
" Lead him then to trees whose shade 

" Is pierc'd not by the solar beam, 
** New life shall all his frame pervade, 

" And all things to his senses seem 

** But the illusions of a dream. 
** First when he dubiously shall glance 
*' Upon thy favoured countenance, 
" He'll but believe some pow'rful charm 

" Hath wrapt him in a trance ; 
** Nor will he know for good or harm. 
" Then put thy bark of faith to sea, 
*' And when it glides with true devotion, 

** 'Twill shape its course right gallantly 
** To heav'n, its port, through Life's dark ocean." 

The Peri soon was out of sight. 
Her way illum'd by streaks of light ; 
And swiftly as her course she took. 
She incense from her white wings shook. 
Sweeter than aught which zephyrs throw 
Around from flow'rs of earthly glow. 
Sweeter than Amra-blossoms shed. 
Fresh gather'd from their richest bed, 
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In Indra's upper sphere"^ ; 
Or those in wreaths which Angels wear, 
And thence from each celestial crown 
Throw streams of light and perfume down. 

*' Oh, rapture !" cried, in sleep, the maid ; 
*' Grant me, oh God, thy gracious aid ! 
** Yea, help me from thy Angel-throne, 
" Thy mission to fulfil alone I" 

One arm that had entwin'd her lover 

She now so hastily withdrew. 
That with her words her sleep was over. 

And Selim rose, awaken'd too. 
" Belov'd !" she now exclaim'd, " too long 

" I've yielded to delicious slumher ; 
** But yet I would not chase a throng 

" Of visions hright I may not number. 
" Dear Selim, I have dreamt a dream, 

" A dream I cannot all relate ; 
" But to my fancy it did seem 

" From earthly leaven separate. 
'* My soul was bound by some sweet spell 
*' Within a world of love and bliss, 
'* Until I woke again to this. 

* God of the Firmament. 
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" My raptur'd sleep was surely charm'd ; 

" But, Selim, love, be not alarm'd ! 

" I slept, dream'd, wak'd, but cannot tell 

" What fascination o'er me fell, 

" While in this trance of ecstacy ; 

" But thou wert still enlink'd to me. 

" Methought we wander'd out one night, 

" A mountain rose within our view, 
" And far above this mountain's height, 

" Uplifted high in limpid blue, 
" Begemm'd with many a sparkling star, 
** A beam shone on us from afar, 
" From some dear orb direct it came. 

" I've heard it said, at Chrishna's birth 
" The horizon shed a sheet of flame*, 

** When the Gods cast their robes on* earth. 
" I thought this stream of light might be 

«* From some such haven of the blest, 
" Where those who've liv'd in purity 

" In this world, there find blissftd rest. 
" And as above I look'd with awe, 

" Among the splendid starry crowd, 
" That orb expanded, and I saw 

" It open'd like a moonlit-cloud : 



* See Asiat. Set. vol. v, p. 276. 
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All silvery, luminous within, 

It shed such glorious beams about, 
" I wish'd I such a heav'n could win. 
By living here a life devout ; 

For all our days seem here design'd 

** Eternal blissful rest to find. 
** While this sweet wish, this earnest thought. 
Was now revolving through my mind. 

Already with excitement wrought. 

Again, as if entranc'd, my sight 

" Was rais'd to this celestial orb, 
" Attracted by its stream of light. 

" But what seem'd wholly to absorb 
" My soul, by fascination spell'd, 
" Was — ^in its centre I beheld 

A lovely figure, leaning o'er 

A couch of downy-clouds combined, 

Whereon she gracefully reclin'd. 
" While to our earth she wafted low'r, 

" And in mid-air her cloud-car hung, 
" I gaz'd in rapture on her face ! 

" A form so beautiful and young ! 
" A maid of meek and virgin grace, 
" The loveliest of woman-kind 
" Her semblance ne'er can bring to mind, 
" Nor e'er imagination trace ! 
" By impulse I was now induc'd 

" On her my thoughtless eyes to raise. 
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" I, to such holy sights unus'd, 

" Should not have dar'd on her to gaze. 
" I felt my worthlessness with pain, 

'* My head I pillow'd on thy breast, 
" Abash'd with awe, my shame to hide ; 
" For, oh I I deem'd it was profane 

" For mortal eyes on l^er to rest; 
" On her, so sweetly deified ! 
** 'Twas some pure Seraph of the skies, 

" Some angel-guest, was watching o'er us, 
*' And wooing with love-beaming eyes 

" Our progress to some path before us. 
" Enthron'd in air, she seem'd to glide 

** Her way above a mountain's peak ; 
" Then vanished my enchanting guide, 

" Whose aerial track 'twas vain to seek. 
" A gush of melody now broke 
*' In sweetness o'er me, and I woke. — 

" Think not, though 'twas a summer's dream, 

" Though fled my heav'nly vision thus, 
** Thifflt not on it with light esteem: 
** She left her blest abode for us : 

From Allah she'll some blessing bear 

"To realize His love divine; 

Our faith in his paternal care 

'* Will make that blessing yours and mine I 
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** It was no dream of earth, but one 
" In which all things celestial shone. 
" Methought my soul had taken flight 
" To realms of music, love, and light; 
" Birds there were in the foliage singing, 
And perfumes of the ambient air. 

From sweetly odorous flow'rs springing. 
Were breathing round me every where. 

Nay, Paradise could not dispense 
'* More odoriferous redolence ! 
" Then 'twas first my wilder'd gaze 

" Dar'd dwell on this angelic creature, 
" O'ercanopied with silvery rays 

" That shone on every graceful feature. 
" Her lip, her cheek, her placid brow, 

" And her small form, surpassing fair, 
" Such will not Heav'n the eye allow 

" To dwell on ! But when through the air 
" She floated, seated in her car, 

" In angel-robes, transparent bright, 
" Oh ! then she seem'd more beauteous far 

" Than any marvel to my sight ! 
" And her dark and full-orb*d eye 
" Beam'd with pure benignity ! 
" The whiteness of her bosom, stealing 

" From the foldings of her vest, 
" Was like the lily, half revealing 

*' Beauty in the bud comprest. 
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" The flow'rs of the campac sweet 
" Like gold enwreath'd her musky hair, 

" Which through each hyacinthine tress 
" Form'd a lovely contrast there, 

" Like hues that appositely meet — 
Beyond what language can express ! 
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" In her delicate white hand 
" She held a slender silver wand, 
" Surmounted by a brilliant star, 
•* Which shed around its beams afar. 
" Above her shone an azure sky, 
" Clearer than seen by waking eye ; 
" The colour of that water-bird* 
** Of which thou must have often heard, 
" All radiant with the brightest blue, 

** Roving amidst the lotus-flow'rs, 
'* As if enamour'd of their hue, 

^* And choosing there its favourite bowers.'* 

This portion of her dream she told, 
And Selim doubted not 'twas true ; 

But yet he could not all uphold 
The vision whence her faith she drew. 

* " Water-birds with azure plumage that sport near a full- 
blown lotus/* — The Songs ofJayadha. 

Perhaps that beautiful bird of which Sonnini speaks, that fVora 
its brilliancy of colour has obtained the title of Sultana. 
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Though her sweet words he could belieye. 

He wanted ideas to conceive 

What she described to his surprise — 

High heaven being brought before her eyes. 

Of Paradise a glimpse so near, 

Where she, entranc'd, had heard and seen 

An Angel greeting her between 

This nether earth and upper sphere, 

With blessings offer'd from the skies. 

He mus'd, and thought of Genii spells, 
In mountains where the poor Hindoo — 
Whose gross belief weak minds imbue — 

Believes the dread Iswara* dwells, 
From whose cavern's dreary gloom 
Spirits rush — a sad foredoom. 
And all various shapes assume. 
To tempt weak man to swerve 
From good, the evil powers to serve ; 
Like those who Allah's laws deride. 
And follow Eblisf for their guide. 

* Montes Parveti, held sacred by the Hindoos,< who suppose 
them to be the terrestrial haunt of the god Iswara. — Asiat. Res. 
vol. iii. 

t The Evil Spirit which signifies despair. In revenge of his 
abasement, he works all kinds of mischief against the children of 
men, and inspires them wiih disobedience and impiety. — Appendix 
to Ievinq's Life of Mahomet. 

Herbelot supposes the title of Eblis to have been a corruption of 
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Nor could he dispossess his mind 
Of what he deem'd no fantasies — 
Those Siltims* which the Arab sees, 
Demons, in form of human kind. 
Haunting the wild-wood trees. 
This being might be one of those 
Dark instruments of woes on woes. 
Yet, yet the visions of a trance 
Are not the mere effects of chance ; 
Nor could Mirzala's slumbers be 
Produc'd by evil agency. 
No, no ! such slumbers ne'er proceed 
From aught allied to evil deed. 
In visitations of the night, 
Strange things appear to inward sight : 
Marvels have been reveal'd in sleep. 
Thus rescu'd from oblivion deep. 
Solemn, miraculous decrees 
Have been announced in reveries ; 

Yet time has prov'd them right. 
Then let me not a dream despise. 
Because some mystery in it lies 

We cannot bring to light. 

Afaj9oXo(. It was the appeUation conferred by the Arabians upon 
the Apostate Angels, whom they represent as exiled to the infernal 
regions, for refusing to worship Adam, at the command of the Su- 
preme. — Vide Note to Beckford^a Vathek. 

* Demons, supposed to haunt woods, &c. in a human shape. — 

RlOHABDSOK. 
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Unhallow'd dreams did ne'er intrude, 
Like hers, 'midst odours sweet as rare. 
Rich as the pitying spirits brought 

To the Peris as celestial food, 
When they were prison'd, high in air. 
In cages evil Div6s* wrought. 
Oh ! may Mirzala's vision prove 
A foretaste of divinest love ! — 
These doubts did Selim's mind suggest ; 
But only thought, and not express'd. 

The maiden now more anxious grew. 
And through her arm her Selim's drew. 
" Oh ! let us home," she said ; " return ; 

" And, Selim, when again we meet, 
" Our hearts more fervidly shall bum, 

" With grateful feelings ever sweet ; 
" Our boundless adoration rais'd, 
** And Allah be devoutly prais'd ! 

* Inferior Spirits, of a ferocious and gigantic kind. I venture 
to offer the following conjecture as to the origin of the word devil. 
In the Persian language I have met with the word dive^ spelt deve, 
signifying an evil spirit. Now, if we join iU to deve^ we shall have 
a not improbable origin of our word «• devil" Perhaps the Saxon 
word denfl came fh)m the same source, or from the ancient British 
diafoL 

The Caherman, Nameh, relates that the Peris were thus fed 
when confined and hung up in cages by the Div^s. — See Riobard- 

SON. 
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" At present, I no more may tell ; 

" At eve I further will relate 
*' Of that mysterious, quickening spell 

" That seems to rule our mortal state. 
" We need not breathe the word farewell ; 

" For briefly do we separate, 
** To meet again where oft we've met, 

*' Within our tranquil, green alcove, 
" Watching the sun in radiance set, 

" And interchanging thoughts of love." 
Scarcely could Selim's heart conceive 

The meaning of so strange a dream ; 
But something lur'd him to believe 

That more was in it than might seem. 

Eve came — a sweet, enchanting eve — 
Which saw the parting sun take leave 

Of dome, and tower, and minaret. 
And palaces with golden spires, 
Which shone like splendid fires. 

As his declining glory set. 
And far beneath his distant rays. 

The unrippl'd river glided by. 
Reflecting all its little bays 

And date-tree huts comminglingly. 
And, oh ! how placid was the sky, 

Whose varied tints could more than vie 
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With all the rich and vivid glows 
Fair Irem's* blushing flow'rs disclose, 
All freshen'd by the fragrant breeze ; 
For the clustering pleiadesf 
Of roses in profusion shed 

Their purest perfumes through the air, 
And tulips peer'd from many a bed. 

Their turbans streak'd with colours rare. J 
Beneath the blue cerulean skies, 
In this blest fairy-paradise ; 
Around whose bow'rs, by night and day, 
The nightingale's melodious lay 

Thrills the heart at every close ; 
For still it constantly devotes. 
Sweet bird ! its whole life's raptur'd notes 

To celebrate the rose.§ 

* A fabulous bower or garden, often mentioned by oriental 
writers, — Anat. MU. p. 86. 

t " The clustering pleiades.** — Vide Elegy on Kashmeer, from the 
Persian. 

X The tulip, a flower originally of oriental growth, is held in 
great estimation in the East. Thus, in an Ode of Mesihi — ** The 
edge of the bower is filled with the light of Ahmed ; among the 
plants, the fortunate'Tulips represent his companions." 

J Most of the Turkish songs open with an allusion to the attach- 
ment of the Rose and Nightingale. The following is a specimen of 

one: — 

'* The Nightingale now wanders in the Tines, 
" Her passion is to seek roses.** 

The passion of the Nightingale for the Rose is celebrated over 

all the East. — See Notes to Vathek, also the Translation of Mesihi 

by Sir. W. Jones. 
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But where is she, that lov'd one, now ? 
Selim awaits her — o'er his brow 
A shade of slight suspense appears. 
Created by a lover's fears. 
Though to the radiant sun he's blind, 
A sweeter light beams o'er his mind. 
Reflected from the blissful thought 
Of her with whom his soul is fraught. 
But love, howe'er it warmly glows, 
Some barrier finds to try its force ; 
Yet, let what obstacles oppose. 
Onward it keeps its constant course. 
Still, still some doubtful thoughts ensnare. 
And fill his breast with anxious care. 
The meeting-bow'r is sadly lone. 
The Spirit of the fane is flown. 
Who has delay'd her ? What could part 

The idol of his soul ? 
Wliat feelings now affect his heart, 

Abnost beyond control ! 
But Allah sleeps not. Who relies 

On him will need no other aid ; 
For some sweet Peri from the skies 

Will cheer the bosom when dismay'd. 
If ever Selim's heart grew lone. 

If ever sad grew Selim's brow, 
From painful absence he had known 

Of her he lov'd, 'twas now, 'twas now ! 
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A shadow o'er his soul was cast ; 

For here, upon the wind's light wings, , 
Oft heard he her bewitching lay, 

Sounding like cool, refreshing springs, 
That soothe the weary Pilgrim's way. 

When he the desert sands hath pass'd ; 
Or music chanted mom and even 
Round Brahma's throne through Indra's heav'n*. 
For who hath heard, in distance float. 
Some sweet and well-remember'd note, 
But deem'd, when on the ear it fell. 
How soon the heart would own the spell ! 
A secret charm was in that voice. 

All joyous, innocent, and free ; 
Enchantment breath'd in every sound. 
And ever made his heart rejoice ; 
While all the lovely scene around 

Seem'd instinct with divinity. 

But, ah I Mirzala came not hither. 
She who illum'd his earthly way ; 

Her absence seem'd his hopes to wither. 
His fond heart heav'd at her delay. 

Weary, watching for her presence. 
All the future's gloomy train 



* The Empyreum. 
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Of thoughts came darkly o'er him stealing, 

All his spirit's effervescence, 
All his late and joyous feeling 

Sunk, not meeting her again. 
Soon in a dreamy pause profound 
His waking sense was deeply drown'd ; 
Calm slumber suddenly came o'er him, 
Fraught with visions bright before him. 

The Peri now betook her flight 

To where unconscious Selim lay, 
And o'er his sense diffus'd a light. 

Lovelier than moming"'s orient ray. 
Imparting to his love-wrought mind 
Words to her pious task assign'd. 
" Sleep, Selim — in thy blameless youth 
" A stranger yet to all but truth ; 
" And learn, Mirzala's fate and thine 
" Shall all of mortal joy combine. 
" Her pray'r will quickly granted be, 
** An ever blissful boon to thee. 
" But know, thou scarce had'st drawn thy breath, 
" Before thy father's timeless death ; 
" Dire plague from thee his aid withdrew, 
*' And left thy mother hapless too. 
" And soon — so grief will hearts consume — 
" She lay beside him in the tomb. 
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" From infancy, an orphan blind, 

" In this wide world, withont a friend, 
" Allah alone to thee was kind, 

" And did to thee Mirzala send, 
" To guide and guard thee in thy need, 
^* As pure in thought as chaste in deed. 
** Ye grew together, side by side, 

" Beneath her own paternal roof; 
" Her heart to thine was e'er allied, 

" Her every action gave it proof. 
" Her parents, with indulgent eye, 
** As ye both grew in unity, 
" Watch'd well the innocent regard, 

*« The love that sprung between each other, 
" Nor sought its progress to retard, 

" Or less the gentle flame to smother. 
" They only sigh'd, to think that fate 
" Debarr'd the holy nuptial state. 
" For had'st thou not been void of sight, 
" Thy happiness had known no blight. 
" But now the future is decreed, 

" By angel-voices hymn'd in heav'n, 
" Mirzala shall be thine, indeed, 

" And sight to thee shall soon be giv'n ! 
" Then bless the All-benignant Pow'r, 
" In that supremely happy hour ! 
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*' But, son of frail mortality ! 
" Further lend thine ear to me ! 

'* The mortal who by hope is led 
" To shape life's course by deeds divine, 

** Shall eat this world's delicious bread,* 
" And be reviv'd by Shiraz wine. 
" With diligent attention hold 
" In memory these few truths foretold : — 
" I've seen Mirzala's name enroll'df 
" With thine, as privileg'd to come 
" Within the hallow'd, blissful home ; 
" The Paradise for mortals tried, 
" Where souls from sin are purified ; 
** All breathing beauty, love, and truth, 
** And passionless, perpetual youth ; 
*' The mansions of eternal joy,| 
" Whose happiness can never cloy. 
" Twelve gates of pearl will there arrest§ 
" Thine eyes, with all that's beauteous, best, 



* " To Uve happy," says the Persian proverb, *• a man must 
have a wife of Yezd, eat the bread of Yezdecas, and drink the wine 
of Shiraz." — ^Taverner. 

t Rejoice, because your names are written in heaven." — Luke^ 
ch. X, V. 20. 

X In my Father's house are many mansions." — St. John^ ch. xiv, 
V. 2. 

5 Rev. ch.xxi, v. 21. 
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- ltiz:s>:a:* ;'-fr "riiUse x«=ariT pcrtak — 

-- Iz. j^cer* liart iZ if»:j*iz^ bn^t, 

~ • I*rij H-:iZ3rES?' s ^wrii in K^t. 

- Whiz: ii>:i5*r real:s> :i chks fair, 
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— — « 

- TjJI ii:*?^TSrs ^^-i nir^iTtts, gleaming far ; 
•• R: :-L shrhi€&. oatalmiin^ anv star ; 

•• Templets i>r worstip thoii'It behold — 
•• WitL r>:.i> of mbies, floors of gold, 
** Of fretted gold, on which no chance 
'• The righte«>n5 foot can turn askance — 
*' And where each inmate's worship teUs 
" How calm each soal*s religion dwells. 
" But this vast privilege to gain, 
" Beware ! thou must be free from stain. 
" Thy venial sins may be forgiv'n — 
** And then thou wilt be fit for heav'n. 
" To reach that world, prepare in this 
" For an eternity of bliss. 
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" Yes, purely live life's little date ; 

" And whether good or ill befall, 
*' Let nought thy soul contaminate ; 

" Be just and ever kind to all. 
** Yes, purely live while lingering here, 
" Preparing for another sphere. 
" Nurturing patience, peace, and love, 
" Confide thy trust in God above. 
" Watch well in pray'r, with holy fears, 

** Despite what ills annoy ; 
** And sow the seed of good in tears, 

" To gather fruits of joy. 
" A Seraph o'er thy grave may ask 
'* What hath been thy trial task? 
" And how thy mortal days were spent ? 
" Did'st thou of evil thoughts repent? 
" Wert thou on virtue ever bent? 
" 'Ts better that the eyes should gush 

** With tears, from soul e'ervext ; 
" 'Tis better in this world to blush, 

" Than suffer in the next.* 



* In this couplet are embodied the words of Mahomet to Omar, 
who subsequently became Caliph.— See Notes to Irvinq's Life of 
Mahomet. 
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" Be from each sensual passion free, 

" Inspir'd with love, faith, virtue, truth, 
" Endow'd with gentle charity, 

" And thou shalt have perpetual youth. 
" If thou would'st bend at Allah's throne, 
" Well ponder this, and oft, alone, 
** The ills our hearts would fain conceal, 
" An angel may to heav'n reveal. 
" Thou know'st not biit the viewless air 
" May all thy thoughts reflected bear, 
'* As clearly as each word and look, 
" In the Recording Angel's book. 
" Then, ere thou reachest Death's dark portal, 
" Strive to obtain a crown immortal ! 
*' And further mark what I unfold — 
" There's a Power that holds four mystic keys, 
" Wrought of the purest virgin gold, 
" And Who governs all mortals' destinies. 
" The Key of the Present, the Key of the Past, 
" The Key of the Future for ever to last; 
" And the Key of Heav'n, of rare device, 
" That opens the Gates of Paradise. 
" This wondrous Key, the brightest of all, 

" By which souls gain Elysian bliss, 
" Resplendent hath been since man's first fall, 

'* And the hope of the sinner is this — 'tis tliis ! 
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** The Holy Spirit, of infinite sway, 
" Holds the Keys in his own right hand* ; 

" His will all earth-bom pow'rs obey, 
" And myriads of angels round Him stand. 

" He reign'd in heav'n, He rul'd on earth, 

" From the moment of Creation's birth. 

*' 'Tis His to pardon ; then kneel at His shrine ; 

" For His mercy is boundless, His love divine. 

" Praise now be to Allah, the Lord of this world, 
" And of far brighter worlds than this ; 

'* By whose fiat the bad to Jehennamf are hurl'd. 
And the good are exalted to bliss. — 



(( 



6i 



Through th' inlets of each sense receive 
** My mandate, mortal, and believe ! 
" And when thou wakest, with fervent faith 
" Preserve thyself from sinful scathe — 
" On earth, in adoration lift 

" Thy voice unto the Lord of Might, 
'" And from Mirzala's hand the gift 

" Of Heav'n receive — ^the gift of sight. 

* <* At thy right hand there are pleasures for eyermore/' — 
Ftalm oxvi, v. 11. 

t Jefiennamt or Hell, is a region fraught with all kinds of horrors. 
The very trees hare writhing serpents for branches, bearing for fimit 
the heads of demons. We forbear to dwell upon the particulars of 
this dismal abode, which are given with painfUl and often disgust- 
ing minuteness. — Appendix to I&vimo's ZAfe of Mahomet. 

G 
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'' My mission now to thee is done ; 

^' Again I swiftly shall ascend 
'' To the golden mansions of the Sim, 

" Whose pure efiFulgence ne'er will end !" 

The splendid cloud-car took its flight, 
And through blue ether sailed afar. 

Till it to Selim's mental sight 

Seem'd like a dim and distant star. 

True to her word Mirzala kept — 

She reach'd the bower ; but Selim slept^ 

A gentle slumber seal'd his eyes, 

A balm that care too oft denies. 

She wak'd him not — ^the mountain's height 

Was capp'd in clouds before her sight. 

Higher too, now, she thought its peak, 

Whereon she had the rill to seek. 

Which, if she gain'd, might be the clue 

To where the mystic floweret grew*. 



* Hypericum^ from tirep> over, and eocov, an image or spectre. 
'* This bright yellow flower," says a contemporary writer on our 
Autumn Wild Flowers, ** is often covered with small black spots, 
which give a curious effect to the whole plant, and, from the mys- 
tery attached, it may, perhaps, account for the almost dread with 
which it was formerly regarded. There are many superstitions 
connected with the St. John's Wort, as to its supposed power of 
keeping away witches from houses, and guarding the safety of 
children." 
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She, while her footsteps thither bent, 

Pray'd inwardly that no delay 
Might intercept her as she went ; 

Pausing and hoping, on her way, 
That Heav'n would now vouchsafe to grant 
Some needful aid to find the plant. 
But, ah ! her look soon turned to trace 
The clouds that veil'd the gloomy face, 
The front of all the firmament ! 
But, though it wore a shrouded hue 

Of darkness, oft a gleam shone out. 
Like grief and gladness that ensue 

Each other, raising hope and doubt. 
She stood as fearful as a fawn. 
That files its shadow o'er the lawn. 
From her gold-strip'd symSr she took 
A small — ^to her a precious book, 

" The book of blest intelligence* ;'' 
But on its pages scarce could look. 

While doubting, thrilling with suspense. 
She thought the clouds all bask'd about, 
And phantom, grisly shapes tum'd out; 

* The Book of Blest Intelligence, or Koran, which the Maho- 
metans believe was dictated by the Angel Gabriel, and that a copy 
of it was, by his ministry, sent down to the lowest heaven, in the 
month of Ramadan, on the night of power ; from whence Gabriel 
revealed it to Mahomet, by parcels, some at Mecca, and some at 
Medina. — Korar^ ch. ii, &c. — Sale 8 Prdim, Disc, p. 86* 
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One looking like a scowling fiend, 

That o'er a shadowy bastion lean'd ; 

Of goblin growth the trees appeared, 

In forms fantastic, wild, and weird, 

The very grass-blades mov'd themselves. 

And chang'd, she thought, to evil elves. 

And every little verdant mound 

She deem'd enchanted fairy ground; 

Each phantom shape renewing dread. 

Her mind with morbid feelings fed : — 

" *Tis but a dream," the maiden thought, 

" And as a dream may end in nought. 

" In sleep, the mind with fancies teems, 

" And these we overrate as dreams. 

" I doubt, I fear, I tremble lest 

** I may not be for Selim blest. 

** Yet how shall I my object gain, 

** If doubts and fears perplex my brain ? 

" For undisturb'd, though storms may whirl, 

" The shell should be that moulds the pearl. 

*' Have I rais'd hopes to be o'erthrown ? 

" But I will take the blame alone. 

** My empty vision now appears 

" Like something to be drown'd in tears. 

" If I persist the task to try, 

" What hidden snares may round me lie ! 
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** Daylight may fail me, night ensue, 

" And I be left alone to rue ! 

" Did I hold faith, at this still hour, 

** In Vishnu's fiend-expelling pow'r*, 

« I fain might wish his wondrous bird 
« Were o'er me now with hovering wing, 

** To guard me from the ghostly herd 
" Of demons that may round me spring I 

** Would I could wholly cast aside 
Thoughts of dangers undescried ! 
Phantoms may wheel in antic round, 
And Elfin-sprites overspread the ground ; 

** Grim, monstrous shapes may on me scowl ; 

" Some horrid goblin, or the ghoulf , 

" My life may take, my flesh may tear ! 

'* Yet am I urg'd, as if beguil'd, 
'Mid scenes so fancifully wild, 
Where songs of birds and-scents of flow'rs 
Come wafted from delightful bow'rs ; 

" Perchance some magic region where 

" Dwell Spirits of the upper air, 

* An Eastern Buperstitioos belief. 

t Ghoul, or Ghul, in Arabic, signifying any terrifying object 
which deprives people of the use of their senses. Hence it became 
the appellation of that species of monster which was supposed to 
haunt forests, cemeteries, and other lonely places ; and beUeved not 
only to tear in pieces the living, but to dig up and devour the dead. 
— ^Eiohabdson's Divert pp. 174, 274. 
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" A Fairy-haunt — a Peristan* ! 
" There is a mountain, as I'm told — 
*• Can this be it ? — renown'd of old ! 
" Whose cavernous recesses hide 
" The long-sought, wondrous talismanf . 
" If so, none e'er its summit gain'd ; 
** Presumptuous were they who have tried^ 
'' Since it hath all attempts defied : 
" Yet shall I be by fears restrain'd ? 
" No, no ! yon bright, resplendent ray 
^ ** On the horizon cheers my way. 

And seems to bid me not delay. 
The Peri's charge shall be obey'd; 
No thoughts of dread my paths oppose, 
No longer now I feel dismay'd, 
My heart with courage glows !" 






Then up the tow'ring height the maid. 
With faith reviv'd, and strength renew'd. 
Though oft of hidden snares afraid. 
Her way she toilsomely pursu'd. 

* FerUtan — Persian — ^the place or abode of Peris, or Peri-land 
The Peris are fabled as a sort of half-fallen, delicate, and gentl 
Spirits, or female Angels, exquisitely lovely, who dwell in air, an< 
live only on perfumes ; and though banished for a time from Para 
dise, go about in this lower world doing good. — See Appendix t 
Irving'* Life of Mahomet ; Pooock's Flowers of the East; &c. 

t Koh Talism, the Mountain of the Talisman ; because, accord 
ing to the traditions of the country, no person ever succeeded L 
gaining its summit. — Einneib. 
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Hope left her not, it cheer'd her still, 

While up she trod the mountain's brow ; 
But where — ^ah ! where's the trickling rill ? 

What joy 'twould give her bosom now 
To find it ere the night set in, 
When Elves their mystic rites begin. 
She mus'd, when soon a sudden gleam 
Of moonlight burst upon the stream. 
Meek maid, she now beheld with awe 

The rill well pictur'd on her mind. 
The rill which in her dream she saw. 

The rill she had been charg'd to find. 
'Twas by this little brooklet's flow 
She saw a plant she seem'd to know. 
Its form of stem, its leaf, its hue. 
Was unlike ^ach that round it grew. 
Though by that brooklet's brink were many. 
She thought its blossom, leaf, and stem, 
A magic had in each of them. 
" 'Tis this !" she now exclaim'd. ," Ah, no ! 
" Yet still it must be this, if any !" 



Her gladden'd eyes, with joy entranc'd, 
Look'd on it as a heavenly treasure : 

Oh I could she see its worth enhanc'd. 
She thought 'twould fill her soul with pleasure. 



i 
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< Good Allah I'* she exclaim'd, and raas'd 
A pray'rful glance, " be ever prais'd ! 
^ Hail ! hail ! thou venerated herb ! 
" Plant of healing ! mystic flow'r I 

* Timidly I now disturb 
" Thy leaflets for their precious juice, 

* Which, aided by celestial pow'r, 
" May now be hallow'd in its use ! 

' My hopes are rais'd ! Kind Heav'n, unseal 

" My Selim's rayless eyes to light ! 
' With all confiding trust, I feel 

** Thou wilt my anxious cares requite !" 
She knelt, and with a trembling hand 

Pluck'd from the sward the little flow'r ; 
She felt her throbbing heart expand. 
And wished herself in Selim's boVr- 

She rose — ^the scene was deeply calm. 

Home-thoughts now flll*d her anxious breast ; 
She now had cuU'd the plant of balm. 

Her faith in Heav'n would work the rest. 
For when a miracle is wrought. 

To human agency is lent 
Some guiding-pow'r divine, she thought. 

And hers was from the Peri sent. 
Her new-felt faith with ardour glow'd. 
And she both nerve and courage show'd. 
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She dreaded now no demons near; 
Returning, she dispell'd the fear, 
That lately to her eye and thought 
Had peopled vacancy, and brought 

Grim, direful shapes of fancied sway — 
All, changing in their hideous form, 
Scattered like atoms in a storm — 

Which half withheld her on her way. 

To Selim's bow'r she fled, and found 
Her lover in soft slumber bound ; 
He slumber'd for her purpose meet, 
That he should feel his waking sweet, 
By virtue of this precious flow'r, 
Vouchsaf 'd her in that happy hour. 
On it she gaz'd with deep emotion. 
Kneeling with sincere devotion. — 
Then softly, cautiously she crept 
To the spot where Selim slept ; 
And bending o'er his placid face, 
With a mild, angelic grace, 

She on his eye-lids gently pressed 
The petals : — ^bright drops, one by one, 
Gush'd down ; and, as they shining roU'd, 
Fulfill'd the miracle foretold. 

The maid, indeed, was truly blest ; 
The charm was o'er, the deed was done : 
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Each drop was worth a diadem, 
To her more brilliant and more pure 
Than e'en her nation's Kohinoor, 

The " Mountain-light," the priceless gem*. 

Mirzala watch'd within the bow'r, 

Long watch'd her Selim, while he slept ; 
Each minute seem'd a tedious hour, 

As she her silent vigil kept. 
But, oh ! to wake him 'twere not well; 
It might unwork the wondrous spell. 
Yet, yet no want of faith forbids 

The hope which in her bosom glows^ 
That soon her lover's blue-vein'd lids 

Shall with new visual light unclose. 
And his eyes love's mirrors be, 
Wherein she soon herself may see. 
But now her heart needs that relief 

Which only patience cahn supplies. — 
But, lo ! he wakes ! Beyond belief, 

AUah has now unseal'd his eyes ! 

His orbs, so long involv'd in night. 
Now gradually new sense receive ; 

For on them dawns a sudden light. 
Which he at first can scarce believe. 

* The largest and most inestimable kno^wn diamond in the 
world. It was taken hj the English army from the SiKhs at 
Lahore. 
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All overwhelm'd he was, when first 
Faint twilight on his organs burst ; 
It seem'd to him some wondrous spell ; 
But what, but what he could not tell ; 
And half afraid above to gaze. 
Though the moon shed her feeblest rays. 
Sweet feelings then each heart inspir'd ! 
What rapture either bosom fir'd ! 
Who can describe, but those alone 
Who've such extatic transports known ? 
For he Mirzala's form beholds. 
And she with heighten'd love enfolds 

Her lover in her arms of snow : 
What joy to him to clasp the maid. 
And see her in her charms array'd, 

The fairest creature earth could show ! 
Then Selim spoke his feelings thus : — 
*' Oh I bright ambassadress from heav'n ! 

" Allah reserves more bliss for us, 
" Of which he hath this prescience giv'n ! 

" Where, where could I such virtue find 
** As in thy heart, Mirzala, lies ? 

" A sinless temple is thy mind, 
•' Thy words the gold it sanctifies*. — 
" I had a vision— dream divine ! — 
** And one that, love, resembles thine. 

* Matthew^ ch. xxiii, v. 17. 
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<' I dreamt — ^in a delightM mead, 

^' All fragrant with celestial airs, 
'* Sweeter than breath of balmy flow'rs, 
" That Khotan* wafts to distant bow'rs ; 
" Or Eden's scents of odorous speed, 
'' Whose fragrance nought can e'er exceed, 

" Or odours from the holy pray'rs 
** Of Christian Saints, of lives devout, 
" From golden viab breathing outf. — 

I saw descend a fairy shrine, 

A temple shap'd by hands divine. 
" In it a Peri's form I saw, 
" Not without wonder, mix'd with awe. 
** Her heav'nly face, whose ev'ry grace 
" Proclaim'd her of no mortal race, 
" A pure and soften'd lustre shed. 

As though the spot were hallowed ! 

In her was Woman's beauty seen. 

<< All faultless and effeminate, 
'* So nuld, so beautiful her mien, 

" So small, so purely delicate ! 
" Seen through her vesture's wavy fold, 
" Her form appear'd of matchless mould ; 



* MashM Khotan— The musk of Tartarj. Sir William Jones's 
Fusion Orammar. '* I said, is the zephyr breathing from the garden ? 
or is a caravan of musk coming from Ehotan ?" Ibid, 

t Revelations, ch. v, ver. 8. 
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** Her lovely bosom rose and fell 

With a gently heaving swell, 

" Her beauties to disclose; 

White as the pearls that fain would vie 
" With thy fair neck, on which they lie ; 
^* Pearls deem'd by thee so round and clear, 
" From the Golden Mountain, fam'd Soomeer*, 
Through which the Ganges flows. 

I joy'd her presence to behold, 
" Her robes were rich, her sandals gold, 
" And tidings sweet she did unfold. 

" With extasies of fuU delight, 

" I heard her say, our souls, allied 
" By love, shall soon as one unite, 

" And thou should'st, dearest, be my bride ! 
" There is a spell around my heart, 

" Which gratitude has twin'd, 
" A love no language can impart, 

*^ And can no equal find. 
" Far holier is this deed of thine, 
" Than that which Brahmins, day and nightf, 
" Solemnize at Rhudra's shrine, 

" And deem a sacred rite. 

* Discourse of Ramchund. — Asiat, Mia. vol. iii. Calcutta ed. 

t Where eleven Brahmens are to water one Amra-tree, and to 
worship the god Rudra by day and night, after the prescribed acts 
of devotion. — Asiat, Res, vol. iii, p. 51. 
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" They but refresh the Amrar-tree* — 

" How far exceeds thy good to me ! 

" Mirzala, thou hast read, with pleasure, 

«* To me that ancient proverbf o'er — 
" * Man's worth is what his hands can hold;* 
•* And should man wish for more ? 
** That worth I hold — Thou art my treasure, 

" A precious, priceless boon ! 
" Dearer to me than gems or gold, 

" And dearer wilt be soon ! 
" My pulse of life ! my soul's belov'd I 

^' The gift and giver both are blest, 
" Since thou hast from these orbs remov'd 

" My darkness by angelic pow'r, 
" I feel as if I were possess'd 
" Of new existence ; and its birth 
** I owe to thee, my heav'n on earth I 
" Dear palace of my soul ! 

" Sweet Amaranthine flow'r ! 
" This, this is joy beyond control ! 
" And if my ardent gaze should bring 

^* Blush-roses on thy face, 
" They'll seem but like the buds of spring, 

" And more thy beauty grace ! 



* Asiatic Ret^ vol. iii, p. 51. 

t New Translation of Arabian Nights. 
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" Mine eyes now greet the sky — ^how bright 

" With glittering stars it glows ! 
'* To me most wonderful is sight, 

" And all that Nature shows ! 
" The clust'ring fruits within my reach 
" A new perception seem to teach, 
" And these overhanging leafy trees 
" I fain would tell how much they please ! 
" But words I need to name aright 
" The prompting of so much delight. 
" All things around seem newly made, 

'^ Or new they are to me ; 
*' For thou hast torn away the shade 
" That veil'd them from my view before. 

" Oh ! what delight to gaze on thee, 
** And Allah's power adore ! 
** But it affords me much surprise, 
'* While looking in thy loving eyes, 
" To think our visual sense, refin'd, 
" Should in such little.orbs be shrin'd ; 
" And that thy delicate, small hand, 
*^ Placed playfully before my eyes, 
" Should suddenly conceal from view 
" Things near, and things that far expand ; 
** Nay, objects of a wondrous size I — 
•^ Yon glorious light it shuts out too I 



V 
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" Our fates are now for ever seal'd, 

" Bound by love's silken ties ; 
" The future to us half reveal'd, 

*• The present, all we prize. 
" If men of bounties be possess^, 
" In mortal good supremely blest, 
" To Allah all that good they owe, 
" *Tis He who blesses all below ! 
" The human mind may fabricate, 
" Give form to wood or stone ; 
" And when it hath some marvel wrought, 
" Perchance with matchless beauty fraught, 
** Man on it looks, with pride elate, 
" As his — 'tis God's alone ! 
" The gifts vouchsaf 'd us from above 

" Let grateful hearts esteem, 
" As tokens of great Allah's love, 

" Whose praises be our theme ! 
" Good gifts, we know, are free from leaven, 
" And they can only come from heaven." 



" Yes," cried Mirzala, " as, in Spring, 
" Twin, breathing buds we find, 

'* That to each other closely cling — 
" We'll be like them entwin'd ! 
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" Our love on earth should be divine, 
Pure and unchanging it should be ; 

Then may we hope at Allah's shrine 

" To dwell in blissful unity. 

Without Almighty Allah's aid, 

" How vain man's boasted pow'r I 
" For that, and only thaU I pray'd, 

" And sought this little flow'r. 
" Then let our hearts with fervour glow, 
" Nor deem this world a world of woe : 
" To me a Paradise it seems, 
" Such as we faucy in our dreams ; 
«* And here our mutual love we'll plight, 
** In this fair temple of delight. 
" The Peri, in her lucid car, 
" Will be to us our guiding star ; 
" In her repose a firm belief, 
" And she will soothe away all grief; 
" An essence is she from above, 
" A Spirit of immortal love !" 

THE END OF THE PEKfS CHARM. 
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THE PANTON CHIEF* ; 

AN EASTERN SKETCH. 

Why do I shed unmanly tears ? 

Why is a soldier's soul subdu'd ? 
They spring from feeling, not from fears ; 

Grief urg'd me to this solitude. 

Though drops my care-worn cheeks roll o'er — 
The eyes which unshed tears confine 

Quench not the torn heart's burning core, 
Though it may firmer seem than mine. 

I'U briefly teU why 'twas I fled 
The camp, and sought this dark retreat. 

The cavem'd hut, and rushy bed, — 
For one like me, alas ! too meet ! 

' I lov'd a maid of matchless mind. 

The daughter of a neighb'ring chief; 
My fondest hopes in her were shrin'd : 

How soon those hopes were chang'd to grief! 

* The SarUons are real or affected madmen, pretending to extra- 
ordinary sanctity, and who wander about the country, sleeping in 
caves and old ruins. — SarUons, a body of religionists, who were also 
called AbddUy and pretended to be inspired with the most enthusi- 
astic raptures of divine love. They were regarded by the vulgar as 
Saints. — Oleaaius, tome i, p. 971 — Hekbelot, p. 6. 
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Her sire, by sordid gain beguird, 
Impos'd a dower I could not give, 

And sold his lovely, only child, 
A Harem's wretched slave to live. 

A rich saloon, a curtain'd hall, 

In which nor art, nor cost was spar'd. 

To snare, in their voluptuous thrall, 
The Victim — ^were for her prepared. 

The sad hour came ! — ^the farewell hour. 
That maddens for a time the brain ! 

'Twas then I swore no earthly poVr 
Should her, my soul's belov'd, restrain. 

We met by stealth — ^her step was slow. 

Her eye, erewhile with joy elate, 
Was dimm'd with tears ; few words her woe 

Express'd — ^her features spoke her fate. 

Those tears, which now a current found. 
And cours'd her sunken, pallid cheek. 

Told how a sire's decree could wound 
A heart, for earth too pure and meek. 

This amulet, this 2one and ring. 
She gave — all that she had to give ; 

" Each of my love, fond offering : 
" Ah ! keep," she murmur 'd, " while you live V 
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I kiss'd the tokens that she brought — 
We gazM, we sigh'd, too loth to part ; — 

Her sire rush'd forth— enrag'd, we fought—^ 
My weapon pierc*d his ruthless heart. 

As Zillah shriek'd, in that dark hour, 
Two chiefs sprang from a bushy fence. 

Deeming to save from ruffian pow'r — 
Mistaken zeal ! — ^her innocence. 

Within my arms I caught the maid, 

Resolv'd my idol to defend; 
Our sabres flash'd, blade clash'd with blad 

I slew — ^my brother and my friend ! 

Just Heaven ! when I heard them groan I 
Heard them, expiring, bless my name ; 

I felt a pang, till then unknown ; 

Dim grew my eyes, my soul was flame ! 

My senses fled — ^bereft — ^forlorn, 
Fierce fever fir'd my aching brain ; 

The Moslem-Bridegroom far had borne 
My love, to grace his harem-train. 

My tale I've told — ^why should I feel 

Abash'd, that thoughts like these intrude ? 

Or that unbidden tears should steal? 
For these I sought this solitude. 
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SONNETS. 

Suggested by an almost pedestrian Visit to Shakspbbb's House at 
Stratford-upon-Avon, some years ago. 

1. 

Mbthinks I see thee at thine own*bright fire, 
On some leaf-rustling, bleak, autumnal night, 
Unrivaird Bard ! the spirit of a group. 
Who might, perchance, " right merrie" tales recite, 
Thyself the wittiest and best-natur'd wight 
Amongst the whole. a.d gifted to inspire 
The heart to mirth, the hand to drain the stoup. 
Here, o'er the mantel, hangs the old cross-bow* ; 
Though harmless now, it once wrought mickle woe 
Amongst the dappl'd deer of Lucie's park ; 
Here, too, hath doubtless often been a flow 
Of fam'd old English cheer, until the lark 
Greeted the dawn with ever-blithesome note. 
Mingling with Stratford's chimes, and those of 
Charl6cote. 

2. 

There is, indeed, some witchery in this spot, 
That gives a value to the meanest thing. 
Creating sympathy, which seems to cling 
To what elsewhere would.be regarded not. 

* When I saw it, it hung up in the back parlour of the house. 
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'Tis Shakspere's spirit here hath left a spell ; 
The oak-ribb'd walls reflect his matchless mind ; 
The floors beneath our feet his glory tell ; 
His genius hath around all things enshrin*d. 
Then marvel not, if Pilgrims hither draw. 
From climes remote, with reverence profound ; 
Or that the spirit feels a raptur'd awe, 
As if by charms of sweet enchantment bound : 
The time-worn panels teem with many a name. 
In grateful homage to our Shakspere*s fame. 



TO A LADY, 

ON BBQUESTINQ PEBHISSION TO PERUSE THE CONTENTS OF HEGL ALBUM. 

Forgive the Poet, if he rave, 

For Fancy in extremes, delights : — 
Methinks this volume is a cave, 

Like that in the " Arabian Nights" ; 
Where treasures in abundance lie. 

But guarded by a mystic key, 
All hidden from the curious eye. 

Without an " Open Sessame/' 
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I know there are rich pearls vdthin, 

A precious gem in ev'ry line ; 
For could' st thou, lady, faU to win 

The choicest gifts of all the Nine ? 
No vulgar gaze could dare profane 

This sacred shrine, this sanctuary ; 
But let not me implore in vain 

The magic " Open Sessame.'* 

Hath not the hand of Genius wrought 

On ev'ry page a spell of pow'r ; 
By genuine inspiration fraught^ 

To charm, or soothe, a vacant hour. 
Thus Ali Baba's riches lay. 

Hoarded unseen, like these by thee : 
The privilege I'll not betray, 

But whisper, *' Open Sessame.'* 

MODESTY. 

Men who are ignorant or vain. 

Hold up their heads so high. 
That oft they sense and worth disdain, 

And pass with rudeness by. 
And thus, amidst a field of wheat, 

Like barren stalks they grow ; 
But fruitful ears, with grain replete, 

Bend modestly and low. 
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TO 

THE SPIRIT OP MY DEPARTED MOTHER. 

(Suggested by a Dream.) 

Spirit of her who transiently sojoum'd 

Upon this dim and clouded orb of earth, 
Ah ! whither fled ? to what bright sphere retum'd, 

Thou, who didst give this worthless being birth? 
In what blest region, where the chasten'd mirth, 
The holy bliss of angels, fills the air 

With dulcet symphonies of love and gca^. 
Dost thou now dwell ? With flower-enwreathed hair, 

And snowy wings outspread, methinks I trace 
Thee floating buoyantly around some star. 
Than aught that gems our sky more glorious far ; 
Or shrin'd in Beauty's bow'r, where amaranths glow. 
And all unfading flow'rs in heav'n that grow. 
Expand their many-colour*d blossoming. 
And o'er th' enchanted space sweet incense fling. 
Oh ! if thou'rt thus enspher'd within the beam 

Of the Creator's bright, benignant face. 
Visit me often in some lucid dream ; 

Let me, at least in visions, still adore 

Thine image, as I knew it heretofore. 

This Poem, from my volume entitled ^^ Myrtle Leaver " is here 
inserted as being more in character with this Collection. 
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THE SHIP ON FIRE. 

The noontide air is dense, 
The burning sky intense. 
And the broad billows feel 
The sultry glow ; 
While faintly labouring on, 
The waves, with murmuring tone, 
Half slumbering seem to steal 
With sullen flow. 

Now evening gathers fast, 
Rises a gentle blast ; 
The sun's last radiance leaves 
The darkening sea; 
But, hark ; a sound is heard ; 
'Tis that of the sea-bird* ; 
And now the vessel cleaves 
Right gallantly. 

The beacon-light afar 
Beams like a misty star ; 
But soon the moonless waves 
Rage loud and high : 
Through channels deep and wide, • 
And toss'd from side to side, 
The good ship nobly braves 
Both sea and sky. 

• The Pej^l. H 
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To yonder rocky height 
Birds wing their rapid flight, 
And many a white wing darts 
Through whiter foam ; 
Afar some castle-bell 
Sends forth a doubtful knell, 
To those storm-stricken hearts 
That beat for home. 

Through the thick murky sky 
Fast the fork'd lightnings fly 
And with terrific glare 
Blaze round the ropes : 
That flash has struck the mast ! 
The crew are all aghast ! 
Nay — ^never, mates, despair ! 
Pluck up new hopes ! 

Ah ! flames ! whence have they spread ? 
Now quick they shoot ahead, 
And redder grows the scene, 
'Midst awful cries ! 
The ship drives on the shore ; 
Her cannons madly roar ; 
Great heaven ! the magazine 
Illumes the skies ! 
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The fiery wrath is past, 
The morning dawns at last, 
Calm is the ocean wave ; 
But where the crowded deck ? 
The mother's heart may ache. 
The maiden's heart may break, 
For those who found a grave 
In that sad wreck. 



COUNT CONFALONIERI; 

A SKETCH. 

Dark was my dungeon, ten feet square. 

By bolts and bars secur'd ; 
Fifteen long years in anguish there 

My body was immur'd. 

Six years I was not quite alone ; 

A fellow-captive then 
My prison shar'd, and moan for moan 

Each echo'd back again. 

I knew his voice, but not his face. 

For that I could not see ; 

And to and fro, with tardy pace, 

We trod incessantly. 

H 2 
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Above us did the river flow, 

But silently as death ; 
And mouldy walls did round us throw 

Their cold and clammy breath. 

For the first year, we strove to pass 

The time in cheerfulness ; 
But though we gaily talk*d, alas ! 

We did not feel the less. 

We told each other all we knew ; 

And when the tale was o'er, 
Agam we would the theme renew, 

As oft we'd done before. 

We marvell'd if the world were chang'd. 
If still 'twere blithe and gay. 

Since from it we had been estrang'd, 
Debarr'd the light of day. 

At length it grew an irksome task 
To let our thoughts be heard ; 

We ceas'd to answer, or to ask. 
Or interchange a word. 

Thus three successive years roll'd on, 
But mark'd not in their flight ; 

To me they all appear'd but one 
Long, lingering, gloomy night. 
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But once my gaoler's voice I heard, 

'Twas sullen, harsh, and rude ; 
Yet music seem'd each doleful word 

In that deep solitude. 

He came to say my wife was dead — 

For her a hlest release ; 
But for her loss no tear I shed — 

I knew she was at peace. 

The fourth year saw the mind's eclipse, 

The darkness of the soul; 
Few greetings issu'd from our lips. 

Scarce e'en a sound of dole. 

The fifth, we wholly silent grew, 

And sense within us died ; 
Our footsteps only sounded through 

The cell from side to side. 

The sixth year, and my dungeon floor 

Was mine, and mine alone ; 
I heard his solemn tread no more. 

His face I ne'er had known. 

Whether he was remov'd to share 

The pris'ner's usual fate, 
I knew not ; and I felt no care ; 

I now was desolate. 
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Once more my jailor came ; but now 
With aspect of good cheer ; 

I felt the light oppress my brow — 
But had no more to fear. 



THE OLD BLIND WIDOW. 

From yonder grey and ivied tower, the bell 
For one departed toU'd the funeral-knell- 
The mournful train appear'd, of whom was chief 
A wrinkled matron, worn with age and grief ; 
Beside her walk'd a maid, in sable dress. 
Whose weeping eyes bespoke her heart's distress- 
Like a sweet bud, when storms above it pour. 
She seem'd design'd to prop the parent flow'r. 
There, too, were village girls, in snow-white gear. 
Who strew'd the freshest flow'rets of the year. 
The rite proceeded, many tears were shed ; 
" Dust unto dust,'' the grey-hair 'd Vicar said. 
With the deep, fervent tone that seem'd of heav'n. 
And the departed to the grave was giv'n. 
Yet no less hoary than the ancient dame 
Was the old Sexton, with his bending frame. 
As he stood, leaning on his bright-worn spade. 
Which, like himself, was aged in his trade. 
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But yet his memory faithfully supplied 

Records of many who had liv'd and died. 

Solemn and dismal as the church-bell toll'd, 

Back to its bed the new-dug clay was roll'd ; 

An awful sequel to the burial text ; 

From this vain world a warning to the next. 

There stood that matron, with her blinded orbs, 

And grief which all the faculties absorbs, 

Poor widow'd relict ! lost in deep despair, 

Till rous'd and cheer'd by the mild man of pray'r. 

She tum*d to him her face, and strove to speak, 

While tears of anguish cours'd her furrow*d cheek. 

The few unfeigning mourners stood apart ; 

For memory's wounds were open'd in her heart. 

The grave, she said, held all she lov*d on earth, 

The darling one to whom she'd giv'n birth ; 

Then cast aside her hood, which had till now 

Conceal'd the whiten'd hairs upon her brow ; 

And mutter'd next, in incoherent strain, 

That woke commiseration for her pain : 

" May the dread curse of Heaven, Jane Merton, fall 

" Upon thy head, and ev'ry sense appal ! 

" Hast thou not robb'd a mother of a son, 

" The poor blind widow's prop — ^her only one? 

" To what sad home do I return again— 

** Oh ! may'st thou love, and yet still love in vain ! 

** Was there no dupe but Am thou could'st deceive ? 

" Why not have made some wealthy fool believe 
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*' Thy feign'd regard^ and raise a transient joy ?- 
" But, no I thy arrows pierc'd my only boy. 
** And this to feed thy vanity and pride ! 
" For tlus I rear'd my son — ^for this he died. 
*' Soon be thy home as destitute and drear 
'^ As mine is now — once happy and most dear. 
** For evermore be all thy days a life 
" Of want, misfortunes, misery, and strife I — 
** But — ^no— of this thy sin repent and live ! 
" For the Great God bids all mankind forgive V* 
This said, they gently rais*d her from the place. 
With fearful earnestness still on her fia,ce ; 
But when they looked again, her life was fled ; 
The poor old widow rested with the dead* 



TO THE ROBIN. 

Gentle Robin ! when I'm dead. 

O'er my grave come hov'ring near; 
Soothe my spirit, when 'tis fled. 

With the notes it cherish'd here. 
And for this thou shalt not need. 

When the barren Winter comes. 
Ample fare whereon to feed. 

Every mom a store of crumbs. 
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A MOTHER'S LOVE. 

There is a power in mother's love 
Worthy of spirits pure above — 

That love is never weary ; 
It ceases only with the frame, 
Through good and ill ^tis still the same, 

'Midst scenes or bright or dreary. 

A mother, ever patient, mild, 
Forgives her often-erring child, 

Ere yet it shows repentance ; 
Oh ! may that child, in after years. 
Recall a mother's smiles and tears. 

And on itself pass sentence ! 

ANOTHER. 

A mother's love is all in all, 

The first, the last, we dearly cherish ; 
Other affections soon may pall, 

But mother's love can never perish. 

A mother's love's a sacred spell, 
A halloVd tie that nought can sever ; 

To other feelings bid farewell, 
But to a mother's love— oh, never ! 
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In infancy our steps it trains, 
And o'er us ever patient hovers, 

While yet a spark of life remains, 
Or word or sign the heart discovers. 

It to us clings in weal or woe. 

It soothes us on our humble pillow, 

And seems in ev'ry breeze to blow, 
That wafts us o'er the ocean-billow. 

And when the frame wherein 'twas shrin'd 
Is in the grave reposing lowly. 

To ev'ry fond and filial mind 
The memory of that love is holy. 



VERSIFIED FROM PESTALOZZI. 

A Mushroom, to a blade of Grass, 

Said, ** I at once full growth attain 
" But thou a Season's space must pass 

" Ere thou thy tardy prime can'st gain. 
" True,'' quoth the Grass, with calm address, 

" Like worth, of gradual growth am I ; 
" While thy precocious worthlessness 

" A thousand times may live and die." 
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MART DEAR I * 

Irish Air—" Maids in May:' 

1. 

Ah ! soon as mom is blushing, 

Mary dear I 
Lone thoughts of thee come rushing, 

Mary dear I 
With tears mine eyes are gushing. 
No voice my sorrow hushing, 
For grief my heart is crushing, 

2. Mary dear ! 
Oh I is thy spirit sleeping, 

Mary dear ? 
Or sweet watch o'er me keeping, 

Mary dear ? 
I think, when lonely weeping. 
And care upon me creeping. 
Of young hearts' joyous leaping, 

3. Mary dear ! 
Oh ! art thou interceding, 

Mary dear ? 
In tones angelic pleading, - 

Mary dear I 
For hearts left inly bleeding, 
Their secret sorrow feeding. 
And gentle solace needing, 
Mary dear ? 

* These verses were suggested by my daughter expressing, just 
before her death, her hope that she might be permitted to watch 
over me after she was gone. 
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*' All ! with what joy his step I've heard ! 

" Then hung upon his neck ; 
*' Nor utter'd one upbraiding word, 

" My truant lord to check. 
" No love could ever ours exceed — 

" A tempter came between ; 
" I caus'd my husband's heart to bleed, 
And fled the guilty scene. 
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" Go, bring him hither, quickly bring 

" The wrong'd one — ^why delay ? 
" He'U not refuse the only thing 

" I now shall ask — away ! 

Thou wrong'st his gentle, generous breast^ 
In deeming he'll deny 

My only fervent, k;j^^if^est 

"Ofpaxdon^^f^die. 







! lingering yet ! — ^begone! begone! 
Be swift as lightning's speed ! — 
" That voice !— he's here ! — oh, thou hast flown ! 

" Thank God ! — 'tis he indeed ! 
" Oh, husband ! touch these quiv'ring lips 

" With one forgiving kiss ; 
" 'Twill half dispel my soul's eclipse, 
" And half restore my bliss. 
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THE REPENTANT WIFE. 

" Haste ! bid him come ! fast ebbs my life ; 

" He'll dwell not on the past ; 
" Tell him his false, his faithless wife 

" Will breathe to-day her last. 
" What scorpions prey upon my mind! 

" Anguish, Remorse, Despair ! 
" No friend beside my couch I find> 

" No child, no husband there ! 

" Vainly around this dreary room 

" I cast my wistful gaze, 
" For one whose presence banish'd gloom. 
And brighten'd all my days. 

Thy looks bespeak he will not come — 

" Yet he was ever kind ; 
" And though I've wreck'd his happy home^ 

" I linger in his mind. 

" Yes, he will come again and ^ee 

" His once-beloved wife, 

Now lost, but penitent. Ah, me ! 
How painful is this strife ! 
" 'Tis true, I once wept hours away, 

" When he from home delay'd ; 
" True, that I sorrow'd at his stay, 

" But chid not that he stay'd. 
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'* Ah ! with what joy his step I've heard ! 

" Then hung upon his neck ; 
*' Nor utter'd one upbraiding word, 

" My truant lord to check. 
" No love could ever ours exceed — 

" A tempter came between ; 

I caus'd my husband's heart to bleed, 
And fled the guilty scene. 
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" Go, bring him hither, quickly bring 

" The wrong'd one — ^why delay ? 
" He'll not refuse the only thing 

" I now shall ask — away ! 
" Thou wrong'st his gentle, generous breast, 

" In deeming he'll deny 

My only fervent, last request 
Of pardon, ere I die. 
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" What ! lingering yet ! — ^begone ! begone ! 

" Be swift as lightning's speed I — 
" That voice ! — ^he's here !— oh, thou hast flown ! 

" Thank God !— 'tis he indeed ! 

Oh, husband ! touch these quiv'ring lips 

" With one forgiving kiss ; 

'Twill half dispel my soul's eclipse, 

" And half restore my bliss. 
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160 EVENING LANDSCAPE. 

Heath-bells invest 

Yon mountain's crest, 
And o'er the vale's dark woods beneath, 
From huts, the light smoke twines its wreath. 

The huntsman's horn 

Salutes the mom. 
And echoes o'er the meads and lakes — 
In Nature's joy the scene awakes ! 
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EVENING LANDSCAPE. 

FROM THE QEBMAN. 

Goldner Schein 
Beckt den Hayn. 

The woodland height 

With magic light 
Is deck'd — and o'er the castle walls 
The golden tinge of evening falls. 

The silent sea 
Flows ripplingly ; 
And, swan-like, gliding to its home. 
We see the fisher's light skifiF come. 
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The silver sand 

Gleams on the strand ; — 
Now redder here, now paler there, 
The hues of heaven the bright waves bear. 

The zephyr-bound, 

The golden-crown'd. 
The bold and rugged Foreland height 
Is circled by the sea-bird^s flight. 

'Midst blushing flow'rs, 

And close-twin'd bow'rs. 
And fountain's drops, with gems that vie. 
The Hermit's cell salutes the eye. 

While on the stream 

Day's parting beam 
Fast fades, and o'er the ruins grey 
Of yon old castle dies away. 

The lone moon pale 

Shines through the vale ; 
Lighting the warrior's sunken tomb — 
Where spirits seem to haunt the gloom. 
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THE ROSE AND THE SUN-DIAL. 

Where can'st thou, Dial ! note the fleeting hours 
With more serenity or sweetness run, 

Than here, amongst a zodiac of flow'rs, 
And cooling fountains, glittering in the sun ? 

For in this little Eden, undefil'd. 

What with thy light or shade should interfere ? 
Yet one small, straggling rose-tree, almost wild. 

Dares rudely on thy disc extend its sphere. 

Frail flow'r ! that would audaciously presume 
To intercept the index of that face ! 

As if thy boldness could avert thy doom. 
And save thee from the lot of all thy race. 

Dial ! methinks this little budding tree 
A type presents of vanity and youth ; 

Thou art an emblem of Eternity ; 

Nothing coeval is with Time, but Truth. 



KEEP GOOD COMPANY. 

Be choice in choosing either mate or friend ; 
In what you do, consider weU the end : 
The fly, which will to purest amber cling. 
Is oft enshrin'd, and thought a treasured thing. 
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DEATH AND THE ROSE. 

Said Death unto a beauteous Rose, 

" What merit do thy charms disclose ? 

** Soon as thy leaves are fully blown, 

" They to the careless winds are strown. 

" Why art thou deem'd the fairest flow'r 

" On Beauty's breast, in Beauty's bow'r? 

" At mom, erect thy head appears ; 

" At eve, thy buds are drown'd in tears." 
To Death the blushing Rose replied : 

" A type of virtuous deeds am I ; 
" For though my leaves be scatter'd wide, 

" My perfume does not with them die." 
" No, no !" said Death; " of virtuous deeds, 

" Fair Rose, thou can'st no emblem be ; 
" They never fade — but no one heeds 

" Thy transient beauty's destiny. 
*' Not e'en to me such pride is giv'n, 

" I, who away life's miseries take ! 
" On earth, I'm dreaded ; but in heav'n, 

" Of mortals I pure Angels make." 



THE BOOK OF GLORY. 
How is the book of Glory bound ? 

With the sldns of men in battle slain ; 
Letter'd with gore from many a wound ; 

Its golden clasps — the spoiler's gain. 
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jQ iff LITTLE GIRL, HARRIET. 

SINCB DECEASED. 

jija thou a pretty flower, whose birth 
la trac*d to green and sunny earth ? 
Art thou a bud of promise fair. 
Such as the Spring delights to rear ? 
Art thou a star, just peeping through 
The curtains of celestial blue ? 
Art thou a pearl of purest light. 
Emerging from the caves of night ? 
Art thou a gem, that from its bed 
Is wrought, a dazzling blaze to shed ? 
No ! thou art something more divine — 
Think ! an immortal soul is thine. 
A lovely girl, a Christian child, 
All innocent and unbeguil'd ! 
And may thy later days, as now. 
Behold thee with as calm a brow ! 



MADRIGAL. 

There's a grassy spot, of the darkest green, 
Where the moonlight sheds its silvery sheen, 
Where delicate sprites their revels keep. 
When the drowsy world is fast asleep ; 
And where their tiny measures they tread, 
With their beautiful Elfin-Queen at their head. 
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A WISH. 

Oh ! may my lone grave be a bed 
All o'er with daisies covered ! 
In their little, simple graces, 
Clear, innocent, and joyous faces. 
Charms of purer incense blow, 
Than in buds of richer glow. 
But these flow'rets that appear. 
Springing up at early year, 
Drooping in the summer-ray, — 
Sadly typical are they 
Of young hearts beneath that lie, 
Only bom to breathe and die. 
If some friend should hither stray, 
On his slow and pensive way. 
Let him fancy, though we died, 
Yet we're now revivified. 
And OUT souls enshrin'd in these 
Pretty pink-fring'd chaUces. 



■»•■ 



CALUMNY. 

Calumiiy is much like gold'. 
Unless its power is over-rated ; 

For 'twill increase a hundred-fold, 
The wider it is circulated. 
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THE BEGGAR. 

Yon Beggar in tatters seems full of content, 

His wants are all squar'd to his need ; 
He lives without labour, incurs a small rent. 

And from all common custom he's freed. 
He no sjrmpathy holds with a lacquey weU clad, 

Thinks himself not so servile by odds ; 
He's as great as King Lear, but without being mad, 

Lacking little, resembles the gods. 

In his Oourt-rohe of rags, his insignia of state, 

In his public, professional dress. 
He, with suppliant look, or a limp in his gait. 

Draws our pity or pence more or less. 
Advancement to wealth would but trouble his days, 

Pettifoggers might finger his pelf; 
But by begging he levies a tax where he strays. 

And he, king-Uke, supports not himself. 

Who so poor that would weigh with a beggar his purse, 

Or condition compare with his own ? 
A beggar's lot every one thinks must be worse, 

So the beggar jogs onward alone. 
He may fancy at will what he looks on aroimd 

Is his own without purchase or fee, 
And enjoy what he looks on, where'er it be found. 

And from landlord and taxmen be free. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

Lost, between sunrise and the close of day. 
Two golden hours, through loitering on the way ; 
By sixty brilliants studded was each hour, 
To value which is now beyond all pow'r. 
Round every minute was a moving row 
Of sixty rubies, of the richest glow. 
To oflfer a reward would be in vain^ 
If loss effects a future good, 'tis gain. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

Each hour's a precious period of our life ; 
If well employ'd, of peace and pleasure rife. 
The sixty brilliants, ndntdes represent; 
The sixty rubies, moments quickly spent ; 
And all are particles of time, which, lost. 
Can never be regain'd at any cost. 



PARAPHRASE OF AN ARABIC APHORISM. 

Four things there are can ne'er return. 
The spoken word — ^the arrow sped — 

Past life — ^and what we all must mourn — 
Good opportunities when fled. 
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LOVE AND DEATH.* 

Young Love and Death, by chance, one night, 

Stopp'd at an inn together. 
While rag'd the storm, with lucid light, 

To shelter from the weather : 
Love gave the host, with strict behest. 

His darts to keep till morning ; 
Death too gave his, with looks — stern guest I — 

Of future ills a warning. 

Each to his chamber then retir'd ; 

But when the sun was peeping, 
The travellers of the host required 

Their charge, left in his keeping : 
The host compli'd ; but, as we're told. 

Too fatally mistaking. 
Gave Death Love's arrows, tipp'd with gold. 

Young Love, in turn. Death's taking. 

Whichever course the archers went, 

They caus'd a sad confusion ! 
Old age, on whom Death's aim was bent. 

Felt playful Love's delusion ; 
While victims maids and youths became, 

Where luckless Cupid wander'd ! 
Young hearts droop'd in a blighted frame. 

And Passion's bliss was squander'd ! 

* Inserted in the annual entitled " The Winters Wreath" 

I 
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Love soon his fellow-traveller met, 

And straight, with sobs and sighing, 
Complain'd that all he*d aim'd at yet 

Were either dead or dying ! 
Said Death, " Dry up your tears, poor boy ! 

** Take back your own bright quiver, 
" And give me mine." — Love did, with joy : 

They parted then for ever. 



HOW THE ROBIN'S BREAST BECAME RED ; 

A LEGEND. 

Why is the Robin so caress'd 
For the sake of his red breast ? 
Why do we the Robin feed 
When of crumbs he is in need ? 
'Twas when our Redeemer's head 
From a crown of mockery bled : — 
This little bird, on that sad day, 
Stoop'd and pluck'd one thorn away ! 
Which stain'd his breast, so white before, 
With blessed drops of sacred gore. 
And thus the Robin is caress'd 
For the sake of his red breast. 
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ANOTHER. 

'Twas when the blessed Saviour bore 

The cross, as on to Calvary led, 
And from his crown of thorns the gore 

In many a ruby drop was shed, 
A little bird, that saw the scorn 

With which the Sufferer was profan'd, 
Flew near his brow and pluck'd a thorn ; 

But, bearing it in haste, it stain'd 
His feather'd bosom red. — 
Who now does not the Robin love. 
For that good deed to Christ above ? 



THE BANDIT-CHIEF. 

Hark ! hark ! with sadly solemn knell, 
The Abbey clock and Vesper bell. 
Along the waste of midnight drear. 
Peal lonely on the traveller's ear, 

And on the moaning breeze ; — 
While bleak winds blow 
O'er drifted snow, 

And leafless forest trees. 
The Bandit's bride, subdu'd by grief, 
Now weeps her absent, wandering chief. 
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He comes ! he comes ! her timid eye 
Speaks joy — ^no more she breathes the sigh, 
She flies to meet him ; but his glance 
Forbids her wild, her fond advance. 

" Comrades, to arms!" he cried; 
** They track my path ! 
** With deadly wrath, 

" Let your keen blades be tried I 
** In danger's hour be bold and brief! 
*' Or ruin waits your chosen chief. 

'* I watch' d, I watch'd each portly priest, 
*' From prayer and vesper hymn releas'd, 
" Steal to his cell, and there count o'er — 
" His beads ? — oh, no — ^his golden store I 

" His shriving-fees, forsooth ! 
" But light had been 
" Each purse, I ween, 

" For little felt I ruth, 
" Had not some soul that sought relief 
'^ Arous'd the freres, and foil'd your chief. 

" And now 'tis meet to guard the glen ! 
" Come forth what may! — the worst ? — why then, 
" Ere they descend the deep ravine, 
•' This hand shall fire the magazine I — 

I 2 
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" The Monks would vengeance wreak ! 
" The signal given, 
** The/11 soar to heaven, 
** And gain the bliss they seek. 
•* If aught avail their strict belief, 
" They'll bless their doom, and thank your chief." 

Then turning to his weeping bride, 

** Bertha ! my lovely one !" he cried, 

" Be calm. Should fate prove stern this night, 

" Yon secret path secures your flight. — 

" Footsteps approach the dell ! 
" A moment lost 
" Thy life may cost ! 

" Farewell, my love ! farewell !" 
One kiss, the lorn hearths balm of grief, — 
The last — she gave the lawless chief. 

His steps are track' d — ^the torches' glare 
Illumes the robbers' hidden lair ; 
Loud tolls, and fast, the Convent-bell ; 
Fierce, coming crowds his doom foretell ; 

Despair the chieftain goads ; 
He fires the train, 
Escape is vain, 

The cavern-hall explodes ! 
The red cloud pass'd — as falls a leaf, 
So fell the daring Bandit-Chief ! 
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THE IRISH MINSTREL. 

Air — " The Bourd^s Legacy*' 

Ah ! why does yon bard hide his face in his vest ? 

Why unpledg'd from his lips pass the goblet aside? 
Why mute is his harp that so oft hath expressed, 

In the noblest of lays, Erin's glory and pride? 
Mirth and music resound through the banqueting hall, 

Where the monarch unbends from his council and 
care,* 
The guests are his vassals, and sad is their thrall ! 

Wonder not then the bard feels the pang of despair ! 

Oh ! how can the minstrel be cheerful and gay. 

And the social board gladden with music and song ? 
Can his harp breathe in triumph ? and, oh ! can his lay 

Tell to whom now the homes of his fathers belong ? 
No ; his heart is depress'd, on his brow hangs a gloom, 

That brow which so oft has with laurels been crown'd, 
A voice has gone forth from the Pontiff of Rome,t 

And Erin deplores she in fetters is bound. 

* ** Here the King, Henry the Second, in the most obliging man- 
ner, sumptuously entertained his vassals. Delighted with this vain 
parade, they shamefully forgot that they were sacrificing to unman- 
ly fear, and to inglorious gratification, all regard to the liberty and 
the independence of their country." | Crawford's History of Ireland^ 
Letter xxxv, 

t *• The Pope was so highly pleased with the conduct of Henry, 
that he assigned the kingdom of Ireland to him and to his heirs ; 
and, by an authority apostolic, constituted them kings thereof for 
ever." — Ibid, 
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Ah ! once, and once only, his dark pensive eyes 

He raises, to glance o*er the banquet with shame, 
To scowl at the chiefs of his land, and despise 

The many who bow to the conqueror's name ; 
Who, quafl&ng with foes, soon forgot the red stain 

Which stream'd from their wounds, when the war- 
Uon roar'd, 
Who, had they but fought o'er the heaps of the slain. 

Might still have been lords of their land and their 
sword. 

Oh ! if his harp wake, 'twill but wake to enquire 

Why the chiefs, who had rallied roimd Libert/s 
shrine, 
Fell not where the noblest and best, to expire, 

Rush'd, rather than pledge their invaders with wine; 
'Twill tell them, tho' poison their cups might contain. 

No worse could to him or his coimtry befall. 
And rather the very last drop would he drain. 

Than one string of his lyre should resound in that 
hall. 



SLANDER. 
Though Slander breathe upon thy name. 

E'en let the current blow ; 
'Twill in the end but make thy fame 

More pure— like driven snow. 
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LUNATIC-LYRICS. 

TOM O' BEDLAM. 

I HAVE push'd out the stones from my cell, 

I have broken the links of my chain ; 
I'll be free as the air, to rove anywhere. 

And revisit the moonbeams again. 
In the regions of Pluto I dwell, 

But with him no longer will stay ; 
His abode is so hot, I can't find a cool spot. 

So shall bid him farewell and away, 

I enter'd his service in woe. 

My clothes were all tatter'd and torn ; 
But I'll buy me new gear from my pay in arrear, 
And look like a gentleman-bom. 
Old Pluto his anger may show ; 
But of that I shall take little heed ! 
Though the Cyclops may strike on my heart as they 
As their anvil, I soon shall be freed. [like, 

Pluto stirs up his red, raging fires, 

In the cave where his fierce furnace glows ; 
Vulcan's forge I attend, forging bolts without end. 
While ^olus the big bellows blows ; 
A snak'd Fury, whom torture inspires. 
To temper the dread metal waits. 
Till the huge hammers meet, and the work is complete. 
And presented to Jove by the Fates. 
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The gods and the goddesses say 

That from Bedlam I've made my escape, 
And taunt me anon, that my senses are gone, 

Or out of all order and shape ; 
But they'll find that I'm not quite astray. 

Though I'm seeking for something in vain ; 
My children are dead, and my intellect fled ; — 

I shall ne'er see their faces again. 

Oh, ye merciful seraphs of light ! 

Dispel all the darkness in me ! 
Ye spirits divine ! let your rays on me shine, 

And drown all the past in the sea. 
Bid my reason be clear as my sight. 

My tormentors be far from me driven ! 
Only thus intercede, and poor Tom will, indeed, 

Not despair of admittance to heaven ! 



THE LUNATIC-POET. 

*• 'Tis a mad world, my masters !" — Lear. 

While the full moon, one night, through my desolate 

Shone on the stone walls of my cell, [bars. 

Queen Mab and her fairy-train rode round the stars, 

In a pearly cloud shap'd like a shell. 
Her car at my window alighted in state. 

And I was call'd forth to be free ! 
I arose from my straw-bed, her bidding to wait. 

The henchman of Oberon to be ! 
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But that monarch keeps revels at such a late hour, 

That the brain of poor Tom is disturbed ; 
And the young Queen, Titania, with soul-witching 

Wakes a love in my bosom uncurb'd. [pow'r. 

Her raven-hair floats jfrom her coronal bright, 

Down her raiment that rivals the snow, 
And she looks with the grace of a Seraph of light, 

When her favours she deigns to bestow. 

She's the magnet that draws my calm thoughts from 

Makes my memory revert to the past, [their rest. 
And in sight of this chuck, for her sweetness caress'd. 

The Magician-boy, Love, binds me fast. 
But to woo is a work I shall yet have to learn, 

And I fear the sweet labour soon tires ; 
Yet the conquest we gain is the pleasure we earn, 

And the rose must be pluck'd from the briars. 

Then to win her ! — but, ah ! how disloyal and base 

To my liege-lord ! Avaunt the vile thought ! 
Shall my fond heart, inflam'd by her blandishing grace. 

In the trammels of beauty be caught ? 
No — at love the stem Destinies mock and make mirth; 

So ambition my future direct ! 
I was bom to be king ! 'twas foretold at my birth. 

And a kingdom is mine to expect ! 
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I'm enthron'd ! — preach my crown ! and my sceptre of 
rule I 

Crouching courtiers, you cringe round me now ! 
You'll no more call me madman, oaf, lunatic, fool ! 

Now a diadem circles my brow ! 
I'll not lavish my boundless exchequer of wealth 

On such varlets, for flattery design'd ! — 
Hark ! my jailor draws near, with strong shackles, by 
stealth — 

Bring your chains ! — I'm a monarch in mind ! 



A THOUGHT. 

Although the human frame shall melt away, 
When feeble nature sinks beneath decay. 
Yet it shall perish not, but re-appear 
In some new form, and in a brighter sphere. 
The silvery streams flow onward to the seas, 

All solid bodies gravitate to earth ; 
Our every breath commingles with the breeze, 

Which fans with wantonness the cheek of Mirth. 
To feed volcanoes inward flame is given ; 
But the immortal soul was made for heaven. 
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THE DREAM OF THE BOTTLE ; 

A DITHYRAMBIC. 
«* Come like shadows, so depart." — Shakspeare. ' 

I DREAMT — ^from my wine-cellar gaily I sped, 

With a bottle of nectar arm'd, 
To a bower where roses their incense shed. 

And the air was with fragrance charm'd ; 
I sat awhile, till sleep profound 

My senses in enchantment bound. 

Then thought I, a noisy, mirthful crew. 
Young revellers, by Bacchus led, 

With sly design around me drew, 
And seiz'd me by the feet and head. 

Soon I was in the bottle pent. 

And cork'd in that strange tenement. 

Then off these imps betook themselves ! 

But quickly came another group. 
Fantastic, gay, and merry elves — 

I never saw a blither troop. 
To set me free they went to work. 
Too stubborn, though, they found the cork. 
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Cried Puck, their chief, " Our worthy Queen 
" In thrall has one stray mortal more, 

" Who, ere he'll get away, I ween, 
" May bawl uuitil his throat be sore ; 

" Let us report." — ^They rais'd a shout. 

And fled, like any revel-rout. 

My nectar I'd not sought in vain. 
But drain'd ere in the bottle cast ; 

Yet, pent therein, my breath and brain 
Seem'd free, though air-tight I was fast. 

My form, too, chang'd to pigmy size. 

My tiny bounds did well comprise. 

Although alone, still unconfin'd 
I seem'd to be in that small space ; 

There was a kingdom in my mind. 
And wondrous things I 'gan to trace, 

Of legends old, long held as true, 

Which antic memory brought to view. 

Visions like sun-beams came and went. 

Actors and scenes, a mimic stage. 
Uprose to duly represent 

Fiction, or facts from History's page. 
Fancy, mean while, essay'd to act 
Her wonted part, with airy tact. 
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Oh I sad reverse from Court-life gay ! 

I saw this faithless wife, Jane Shore, 
In worn weeds, wend her lingering way, 

Begging relief from door to door. 
Thence, all denying help, she sigh'd 
Her lone course through Moorfields, and died ! 

The scene was chang'd : a sunny mead 
I saw before me, green and wild ; 

And on its verdant turf, in need 
Of mother's help, a sleeping child. 

The blithe grasshoppers' chirp inclin'd 
A passer-by this babe to find. 

His infant years flew quick as thought ; 

The child was lov'd — ^to manhood grown — 
Increas'd in wealth — ^to Court was brought. 

And as Sir Thomas Gresham known. 
I saw him now, through time's swift range, 
The founder of our first Exchange. 

O'er the north-porch, in Redcliflfe Church, , 

My fancy next in vision view'd, 
'Neath vaulted roof, in deep research. 

The marvellous Bristol-boy*, imbu'd 
With ancient fiction's richest store 
Of Bardic and Heraldic lore. 

* Chatterton. 
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Then, in a London garret pent, 

Where scraps of verse bestrew'd the room, 
I saw his visage lowly bent 

In suicidal death and gloom. 
And thought, ere he the poison took. 
He pray'd with grace-imploring look. 

Then imag'd I, in glory bright, 

A pitying Angel, standing there. 
To guide his soul to heavenly light. 

In answer to his pleading pray'r. 
I wept, to think she could not save 
His cold corse from a pauper's grave. 

O'er me came this reflective thought : 
Had patience guided this rash boy. 

He might have liv'd, with virtue fraught. 
And hail'd his merit, cheer'd by joy ; 

Nor wrung the heart of her whose gaze 

Of love watch'd o'er his infant days. 

A change ensu'd. I heard a sound, 
A brittle ringing through my ears. 

Like goblets smashing all around — 
I felt a multitude of fears. 

At being pent in glass alone. 

In terror of a rattling stone. 
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With missiles arm*d, the fairy-crowd 
To break my bottle now appear'd ! 

I heard a crash ! — I bawl'd aloud ! 
The finish of my life I fear'd ! 

I wak'd — I yawn'd — ^I rubb'd my eyes- 

Twice summon'd by my bell to rise. 



THE POOR IRISH WIDOWS LAMENT.* 

*' Now she that is a widow indeed^ and desolate, tnwteth in God." 

JSmoihyy let £p. chap. ▼, yerse 5.. 

The grey mist of morning hnng o'er the shed, 
Where a maiden lay sleeping the sleep of the dead ; 
A flickering light coldly beam'd on her face, 
And a figure bent o*er the pale corse to embrace ; 
'Twas her poor bereav'd mother ! with wild-streaming 

hair, 
And borne on the breeze was her wail of despair. 



* The mention, in Miss Owenson's «* Patriotic Sketches of Ire- 
land!* vol. i, page 152, of a disconsolate mother, whose only daugh- 
ter, a young and lovely girl, had suddenly expired the night before, 
suggested these verses. And they having appeared in a very im- 
perfect stat'C, without my agency, is one reason for their being now 
added to this collection. 
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All nature seemM wan, as if sharing her woe, 
Bound the cabin where death had the maiden laid low ; 
The lone widow'd mourner, heart-struck to the core, 
Felt all she had lov'd upon earth was no more. 
She devoutly had pray'd her solo darling to save ; 
But pray'r cannot respite the doom'd from the grave. 

•^ Weep, weep, my sad eyes ! these are tears of relief; 
" But they never can lighten the load of my grief. 
" Wherever she rambl'd so blithesome and gay, 
" She had always a faithful companion in Tray. 
" There's the wicket she enter'd so often in bloom, 
'• Through which she'll be borne, cailin dheas\^ to the 
tomb! 

•* And when, childless and cheerless, again I return 
" To my cabin so drear by the side of the bourn, 
" When these flowers shall fade she has nurs'd for her 

grave, 
*' Who from want and from woe the poor widow shall 

save? 
" Ah ! on Heaven alone all my hopes must rely, 
** Till again, my sweet Kathleen, I meet thee on high." 



t 7rf«A— Pretty girl. 
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A FRAGMENT. 

Thb life-stream gush'd, and the crimson rill 
Flow'd from her white and beautiful breast ; 

Her pale lips quiver'd, and deadly and chill 
Her lineaments grew as she sunk into rest. 

That form, once so lovely, now moulders alone 
In a grave that looks over a turbulent sea ; 

Unsculptur'd, imhonor'd, unnoticed, unknown, 
And the ocean's roar is her elegy. 

Her wedding-ring is the worm of death, 
Her bridal-vest is an earthy shroud ; 

Past is the fragrance now of her breath. 
And over her memory hangs a cloud. 



FOR A LOCKET. 

"Within this golden roundlet's rim 

There is a lock of yellow hair. 
Of one who dwells with cherubim, 
And now with love looks down on him 

Who joy'd and wept — a father's share- 
Sweet type of memory, never dim. 
And precious under every care. 
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MARITIME-BALLAD. 

" Oh, Mariner ! say, hast thou seen 
" My love washed on the strand ? 

** For here a fatal wreck has been, 
" By the marks upon the sand. 

** Oh ! prithee say, good Mariner, 
" Hast thou my lover seen?" 

" Yes, yes ! there has a wreck been here ; 

" But thy lover I know not : 
" And wherefore, maiden, dost thou fear 

** Hl-hap has been his lot ? 
** Was he, like me, a mariner, 

** Whom tempest spareth not?" 

** A mariner he was — oh, yes ! 

** He has cross'd the ocean-brine ; 
" And I lov^d my WiUy to excess, 

** For he was only mine. 
** And thou too art a mariner, 

" Who has cross'd the ocean-brine ?" 

" I've seen the black impending clouds 

** Their utmost fury vent ; 
'* I've seen the stately vessel's shrouds 

** In thousand tatters rent ; 
" And the giant-masts, like hollow reeds, 

" Or supple willows, bent." 
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The sullen vrinds are wailing now, 

" The skies grow murky dark; 

Kind Heaven ! oh, guard my Willy's prow, 

*^ Protect my Willy's bark ! 

But, ah ! I fear he lieth low, 

" In caverns deep and dark." 

Yet, if thy lover were no more, 

" But whelm'd beneath the deep, 

How long would'st thou his loss deplore ? 

" How long for him would'st weep ? 

And as he was a mariner, 

" He may lie beneath the deep." 

Oh ! think not I could e'er forget 
" My Willy, fond and true ; 
My daily tears his grave should wet, 
" If that his grave I knew. 
But if he lives, oh ! may I yet 
** My vows to him renew !" 

He lives ! he lives ! thy Mariner ! 
" He lives for thee alone ; 
But he has been a voyager 
" Beyond the torrid zone, 
And now returns ; but can it be 
" He's to his love unknown ?" 
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" That voice ! I dream ! What meaneth this ? 

** Thy features let me scan ; 
*' 'Tis he ! 'tis he ! himself ! oh, bliss ! 

" My own true sailor-man ! 
" But thou art weary, worn, and tann'd, 

'* My own true sailor-man." 

** And well I may be, for Tve borne 

" The buffets of the seas ; 
" And shipwreck'd on my home return, 

** I need repose and ease. 
" The last of all our crew am I, 

" The victims of the seas." 

" Oh ! horrible ! Then haste with me, 

** Our cot will rest afford ; 
" My parents will be glad to see 

** My own once more restor'd. 
" Oh ! cruel sea ! to swallow up 

** Thy jovial mates on board !" 

" Then take this casket to thy care, 
" 'Tis fill'd with hard-eam'd gold ; 

" And the biUows I henceforth forswear, 
" That so oft have round me roll'd 

" And thou shalt be a quiet lamb, 
" Within a quiet fold." 
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THE IMPRISONED PATRIOT. 

Lone was his cell, the low-brow'd walls that hung 

Aslope wore looks of darken'd dreariness ; 
On his straw-bed he lay, where he had flung 

ffis shackl'd Umbs in pain and weariness. 
Shut from the world, from friends, the blessed light 

Of the bright sun and sUvery moon denied, 
Sadly he muses through the lingering night, [glide 

While days, and months, and years, still onwar 

Those gnawing worms (worse than of reptile life). 

The jailor's scoffs and taunts from day to day. 
With ceaseless thoughts of home, his babes and wif( 

Torture his mind, and eat his heart away. 
Neglected now, in yonder corner thrown. 

His once-belov'd guitar no longer flings 
Its tones of melody around, since flown 

For ever is the magic of its strings. 

And torn and scatter'd round his stony cell 

Are scraps of rhyme, rich with impassioned though 
Which each a history in itself could tell 

Of inward conflict, feelings overwrought. 
That iron door shall soon release its charge. 

But when his body is to earth consign'd. 
His free-born spirit, evermore at large. 

Shall animate with hope each kindred mind. 
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Who would not vindicate his native right ? 

Who would be passive where a despot reigns ? 
Who would not for his country's honour fight, 

Or strive to break a tyrant's galling chains ? 
The Patriot, steep'd in gloom, recalls the fame 

Of heroes who a glorious course have run ; 
** And so like theirs,'* he cries, " shall live my name, 

** Or soon or late our freedom shall be won !" 



DISTORTED FANCIES; 

A FRAGMENT. 

Strange sights she sees upon her chamber walls ; 
Upon her couch the bloated reptile crawls ; 
Her eyes are partly clos'd, her pallid brow 
Is moisten'd with a fearful, clammy glow ; 
She does not sleep, nor yet is she awake ; 
She does not dream, and yet her fancies make 
Her very soul bewilder'd and besotted : 
She feels all icy cold, her blood creeps clotted. 
Tossing to either side, a hideous glare 
From spectral sockets meet her vacant stare ; 
And there are forms that seem as if the wave 
Were their soft pillow, and its bed their grave, 
Lingering with longing gaze, as for their prey. 
Waiting for death to hasten her away, 
Till her brain swims, or morning's friendly beams 
Bring placid slumber and less horrid dreams. 

■ K 



METRICAL LEAVES, 

lEOM **B0BUI80H 0RU80B." 



*' Of BobinBon Grosoe it is needless to speak. * Was thereever 
any thing written by mere man but this,' asked Dr. Johnson, * that 
was wished longer by its readers ?' It is a standard piece in every 
European language ; its popularity has extended to every dvilized 
nation. The traveller Biirckhardt found it translated into Arabic, 
and heard it read aloud among the Arabs in the cool hours of even- 
ing. It is devoured by every boy ; and as long as a boy exists, 
he will clamour for Robinson Crusoe. It sinks into the bosom, 
while the bosom is most capable of pleasurable impressions from 
the adventurous and the marvellous. It is not, perhaps, too muc 
to say, that neither the Iliad nor the Odyssey, in the much longer 
course of age, has incited so many to enterprise, or to reliance on 
their own powers and capacities. We need scarcely repeat, wha 
has been so well said by many critics, that the secret of its fasd- 
nation is in its Reality.'* — Edinburgh Review^ No. 166, page 630. 

** There exists no work, either of instruction or entertainment, 
in the English language, whidi has been more generally read, and 
more universally admired, than the Life and Adventures of Robin- 
son Crusoe." — Sir Waltb* Scott's biographies of the Novelists, 



TO ROBINSON CRUSOE. 

Crusoe ! 'twas sweet, in childhood's day, 

To muse upon the lore 
That told how years were whil'd away, 

Wreck'd on a savage shore : 
First, picturing thee, misguided youth ! 

Rejecting counsels kind, 
And spuming words of wholesome truth, 

With boyhood's wayward mind ! 
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Then fixing, with impetuous choice, 

To tread the ocean's path, 
I see thee deaf to reason's voice, 

While tempting nature's wrath ; 
Then, storm-aw'd, wam'd no more to rove, 

But soberly return — 
A prodigal — ^to friends and home, 

And, timely, wisdom learn. 



But thou could'st not abide the jeer ; 

The bitter taunt and jest. 
Impelling thee that course to steer. 

Thy better thoughts repress'd ; 
The idle fear of comrades' blame 

Still'd Truth's small voice within, 
And urg'd thee to brave future shame. 

And feel no dread of sin. 



Think of thy parents' grief and gloom, 

At their bereavement — ^when 
Befell thee that distressing doom. 

The doom of shipwreck'd men ! 
No tidings glad their age to cheer. 

Or soothe their dying hour, 
Their only solace, Memory's tear — 

Their trust, th' Almighty's power. 
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Thy hopes were bright ; but, ah ! how brief! 

Bound to far Guinea's shore — 
Captur'd by Sall6e's pirate-chief — 

Made bond-slave to the Moor ; 
Thy wealth all lost, condemn'd to toil — 

Thy freedom long delay'd— 
Till Fortune deign*d, at length, to smile. 

And lend propitious aid. 



Like some lone weed I see thee cast 

Upon a rock remote ; 
Thy daring spirit tam*d at last. 

Thy heart by conscience smote ; 
Thy sunken brow, thy glance severe— 

A change within thee wrought ! 
Thy form arra/d in goat-skin gear; 

Thy mind absorbed in thought. 



In fancy, next I gladly see 

The cosy, cavem'd hut, 
Where, while the storm blows loud and free, 

Thou'rt safely, warmly shut ; 
Snugly — ^while drenching rains without 

Arouse old Ocean's ire, 
And winds whirl withered leaves about; — 

Trimming thine evening fire. 
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But yet thou hast the lot of few ; 

Two freehold cots thine own, 
Built of Pimento wood, which grew 

For thee, and thee alone ; 
Their roofs thick-platted grasses bind ; 

The walls of goat-hide screen 
Thy goodly self from rain or wind — 

No warmer walls I ween. 



Though thus to dwell on desert shore 

Appears a lonely lot. 
With wholesome food, an ample store, 

WeU gamer'd was thy grot ; 
Bright promise of thy future fate, — 

The shipwreck'd hull provides 
Thy raft with many a goodly freight, 

And useful tools besides. 



Though human sounds break not the calm, 

The flowers have voiceless speech ; 
To thee their weeping buds of balm 

A moral lesson teach : 
At early mom, at quiet eve. 

Their tears, their breathings bland, 
Recall the past, and fancies weave. 

Of friends in Father-land. 
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Yes ; from the hue and scent they bear. 

Thy pensiye mind, with pain. 
May wake some slomb'ring joy or care 

From Memory's reahn again ; 
Thoa*lt, haply, say, " Such flowers once grac*d 

My boyhood's lattic'd home ! 
By a dear mother's hand there plac'd. 

Ere I resolv'd to roam — ." 



The sun-lit brook, meandering 

Some haunt of rest to find. 
May, with its tinkling murmurs, bring 

Sweet music to thy mind. 
The humble shrubs which shade that brook. 

Or proud trees' waving crest. 
Are homilies in Nature's book, 

Telling " Man may be blest." 



And what, in water, earth, or air. 

The meanest thing that breathes. 
Enjoys not Providence's care ? 

Yon creeping plant that wreathes 
Its gay and gorgeous velvet bells, 

Trailing along the ground. 
Derives support from Him who dwells 

Above, below, around. 
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That Power which can to insects give 

A life ephemeral, 
Ordain'd the mammoth, too, should live, — 

His love embracing all. 
That love all nature doth pervade. 

And will imto the end; 
Shall man, then, from God's image made, 

Not find in God a friend ? 



The Pilot-Nautilus*, that shapes 

Its course before the breeze, 
With filmy sails and oars, escapes 

The perils of the seas. 
That Power which guards its fragile form, 

And guides its fairy prow, 
Hath spar'd thee from the furious storm. 

And will not leave thee now. 



^ In calm, summer days, these beautitul little creatures may be 
seen, in considerable numbers, steering their small barks on the sur- 
face of the waters of the Mediterranean. The ancient Homan Na- 
turalist, Pliny, gives a pleasing description of their habits. 
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Exhaustless themes for thought are thine ! 

See, pois*d on slender stems, 
Those fairy birds* that sparkling shine. 

Like bright and beauteous gems ; 
Their plumulets of vivid hues, 

Their crests with splendour crown'd ; 
Diving in flowers for honey-dews. 

With busy, humming sound. 



Let not thy spirit sink, dismay'd; 

Preserve thy conscious might ; 
That Power, which those small birds array'd 

In feathers dipp'd in light, 
Will not desert thee iq thy strait ; — 

The time may be at hand. 
When thou again, more fortunate. 

Shall hail thy native land. 



* Captain Eling discovered two species of the hammlBg-bird 
which he considered undescribed, in the remote island of Juan Fer- 
nandez. See Reports of Zoological Society for Jcmuary^ 1831. 

* Mons. Berters, a French Botanist, remained on the island of 
Juan Fernandez to examine its vegetable productions, and records 
that three species of these birds exist on it. — The J^aturaUet't 
Library. 
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The billows, breaking o'er the steep 

In light and brilliant foam, 
Awaken meditation deep, 

And holy thoughts call home ; 
The breeze that blows thou may'st by chance. 

Though wordless, deem to be 
The kindly breath of utterance 

Of some fond wish for thee. 



The swallow tribes from Britain's isle 

Hail thee and Summer's ray, 
And hint of guests who court the smile 

Of wealth, and flee away ; — 
The ocean-eagle, pois'd in clouds, 

And petrel's fitful screams. 
While in the surf her wing she shrouds, 

Inspire the loftiest themes. 



The unbidden memory may speak 

Of happier scenes gone by. 
And e'en the blush upon thy cheek. 

Or tear that dims thine eye, 
Eecall some welcome thought of home. 

Some feeling kind and dear; 
And thoughts like these with comfort come, 

In solitude and fear. 



r 
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Man's sympathies might seem extinct. 

The bonds of social chain 
Seem broken, till poor Friday link'd 

Thy sonl with man's again : 
But earth, sea, sky, wide range of sight ! 

Communing with at will, 
Should keep thy mind from mental blight. 

And raise it higher still. 



Blithe Nature's boons are round thee strown. 

And bid thy heaii; rejoice ; 
Thy bird supplies, with mimic tone, ' 

The lack of human voice. 
Look round, where'er the wilds expand J 

The fruitful vale or hill ! 
All the green isle at thy conmiand — 

No tasker but thy will. 



From rock to rock, or precipice, 

Where streams gush bright and free. 
Or down the fearful, deep abyss. 

Where wild goats leap with glee ; 
Where Summer's verdure crowns each spot, 

And birds are twitt'ring near, 
How sacred seems thy hermit-grot. 

To sorrow's silent tear I 
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Thy cheerless heart hath met a check, 

That time alone can cure ; 
The gold late ransack'd from the wreck, 

Now useless, hath no lure ! 
It made thee smile ; and well it might ! 

Some grains of com, to thee, 
Were in their worth how infinite. 

Than bars of gold could be ! 



What dread was thine, as years endear'd 
Thy reign on that lone land, 

When to thy startl'd sight appear'd 
A foot-print on the sand ! 

First entering, too, the brush-wood cave, 
What horror seiz'd thee there ! 

To see — what courage scarce could brave- 
Two fiery eye-balls glare ! 



Small cause may sudden fears excite, 

In loneliness intense ; 
A dying goat could thee aflEright, 

And scare thy visual sense. 
A moment's pause, for reason's aid. 

Weak, groundless terrors fly. 
Firm grows the mind — ^we, undismay'd. 

Dare them with dauntless eye. — 



i 
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Yet pleasure often follows pain ; 

So fears, which first annoy'd, 
Produc'd to thee a future gain, 

And kept thee well employ'd : 
Mind, heart, and hands, were all alert. 

Prepared for danger's lure ; 
And life, before too much inert, 

Now toil'd to be secure. 



It was indeed a splendid sight. 

The cavern to explore ! 
Whose gems, in miriads, glittering bright. 

Reflected myriads more : 
Whose lofty, brilliant, crystal roof 

Beamed like a starry sky. 
Whose safe retreat, to treachery proof. 

Might prying search defy. — 



Thy wants each day were growing less ; 

God's providence, that spread 
The manna in the wilderness. 

Gave thee thy daily bread. 
Heaven's care will thus our woes requite, 

With influence benign. 
If, like thee, Ocean's Anchorite, 

We to its will resign. — 
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Farewell I poor storm-toss'd mariner I 

For every danger pass'd, 
May future changes good confer I 

Be heaven thy meed at last ! 
Great Father of the Universe, 

Thy ways are wise aad just ; 
Through life — come better, or come worse — 

Teach us in Thee to trust !* 



* ** Alexander Selkirk — whose narrative of proceedings on the 
uninhabited island of Juan Fernandez is said to have given rise to 
Defoe's inimitable work of Robinson Crusoe— -first landed at Baptist 
Baj, where, also, the famous navigator, Anson, hove his ship down. 
The Bay is commodiously situated on the lee-side of the island, 
having twenty feet water, three quarters of a mile off shore, and 
three feet and a half close to the beach ; but, as the shore is rocky, 
the operation of landing boats is rendered dangerous. 

Bread is the only article of food for which Selkirk could have 
been distressed, were the island then as fertile as it is now ; and 
there is no doubt it was, according to Defoe's description of it. But 
could he have procured a small quantity of seed, he need not have 
long felt this inconvenience, owing to the fertility of the soil. 

The island now abounds with wild goats and boars. There are 
on it, also, oxen and horses. Wild fowl and small birds are numerous. 
Wood-pigeons of a large kind are very plentiful. In the valleys 
are fhiit trees of various descriptions, such as the apple, pear, peach, 
quince, cherry, and fig, in a flourishing state. In the hollows, be- 
tween the ridges of the mountains, there are several springs or falls 
of water, which run a distance of three or four miles, shaded on 
each side by the above-mentioned trees. Peaches seem most abun- 
dant ; and grapes are found in some parts. Radishes, turnips, pota- 
toes, and other vegetables, are growing wild about the island. 

Wood is found of various species, some peculiar to the place 
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There is a vast number of myrtle and box trees on the heights. 
The ridges of the mountains are very narrow and dangerous to pass. 
They are also difficult of ascent and descent ; and Selkirk must 
have found them so, in chasing the goats which frequented these 
heights. 

A resident on this island might procure fhiit enough in one 
season, dried, or otherwise preserved, to supply him for seven years. 
The firuits were not ripe on our arrival, except figs, and a rich yellow 
fimit, about the size and shape of a Siberian crab, the latter of which 
were perfectly ripe and pleasant to eat. Of these, with apples, we 
made puddings and pies. 

The cave made by Selkirk is situated near the place where an 
American, in voluntary exile, erected his dwelling and stor^huts. 
He had with him a boat's crew, consisting of six men, natives of 
Otaheite, a whale-boat, and a canoe ; and his occupation was fish- 
ing. The fish he dried and salted, and sent to Valpanuso and other 
places, by small vessels trading with him; he receiving, in ex- 
change, provisions and money. In this cave, where Bobinson 
Crusoe is said to have dwelt, a musician of that name, belonging 
to our ship, left a memorial of our visit, with the date, which also 
stated that it was placed there by a Robinson Crusoe. This may 
excite wonder in future visitors, and they, perhaps, may doubt the 
veracity of our statement, thinking we have claimed the privil^;e 
of travellers — ^namely, dealing too largely in the marvellous. Leav- 
ing them to their doubts, I may truly say that I was in the ship 
which brought Robinson Ciusoe from the island af Juan Fernandez* 

I had nearly omitted to mention that we procured a large quan- 
tity of wood for firing. Although the water here is excellent, wa- 
tering is still difficult, for want of a convenient place in which boats 
might run up. Ships do water here ; but they incur great risk of 
staving their boats." 

This note was selected from an unpublished manuscript diary. 
Memoranda and Observations^ written by Wm. Harris, a very intel- 
ligent seaman (formerly on board His Britannic Migesty's ship, 
Doris), between January 27th, 1825, and June 27th, 1829. 

These extracts, the only few of which could be used in reference 
to the stanzas, bear date of February 2nd, 1828. 
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STANZAS. 



Written on the recollection of reading *' Robinson Cnuoe," which 
was presented to me when six years of age. 



Crusoe ! how oft, in fancy, have I heen 

With thee, lone dweller of a lonely clime I 
Where human footsteps ne'er, till thine, were seen — 

Where friend ne'er cheer' d, for years, the march of 
Yes I o'er thy simple, sweet, beguiling tome, [Time. 

By winter's fire I've linger'd, when a child, 
And blam'd thy wayward will for leaving home, 

And parents kind, to seek far shores and wild : 
At night, when storms the darkling clouds have rent, 

And my firm lattice brav'd each threatening shock, 
I've then imagin'd thy rude tenement. 

Securely fenc'd within the delv6d rock ; 
Thy bough-thatch'd roof the pattering rain defying, 
Picturing thee snugly in warm hammock lying. 

I've mark'd thee leave the isle, and deftly guide 
Thy rude raft o'er the tranquil wave, once more 

To search the ship ; and wish'd the same smooth tide 
Might bear thee back imto the lonely shore : — 
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Back trac'd thee safely from the founder'd wreck, 

Reach thy 'abode on that secluded spot. 
And joy'd when cheerly thou didst trimly deck 

With divers spoils thy wild, romantic grot : 
But more I've joy'd when thou didst bend the knee. 

With contrite spirit, offering humble pray'r 
To God, who freed thee from captivity. 

And in dark peril stretched His arm to spare ; 
Whose mercy taught thee, in that solitude. 
That seeming evils wisely work our good.* 



CRUSOE'S REFLECTIONS ON THE 
COMPARATIVE WEAKNESS OF MAN. 

What are the bolts and fastnesses of man, 
Compar'd with Nature's mighty elements. 
The foaming ocean and the raging storm. 
The winds that toss and tear the strongest ship. 
Till, thrown upon some reef or rugged rock. 
She splits, and strews her fragments on the deep* 
Yet oft the waves are not unmerciful, 
But mitigate the horrors they have made. 



* Inserted as Introductory Stanzas to the Eev. H. Stebbing's 
edition of "Robinson Crusoe," 1832. 
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The shipwreck'd mariner, on some lone shore, 
May find the giant strength of these wild waters 
A source of comfort and relief. The ship's 
Loose timbers float to land, and serve 
To build a rude, but hospitable shed ; 
And from her stores some portion may be sav'd, 
To cherish life and cheer the sinking heart. 
But, oh ! the sight of every spar and plank 
Cast up and bleaching there, like human bones, 
Scattered around, recalls the painful thought 
Of the proud bark, when sailing out of port, 
And seem as links between the wreck'd survivors 
And the old world they ne'er may see again. 
And then to think how many of the crew 
Lie fathoms deep in ocean's coral caves, 
Leaving their kindred, friends, to wait and wait 
Their lost ones back, but wait and hope in vain. 



TO ROBINSON CRUSOE. 

" I had finished my bower, and began to ei^oy myself." 

Robiruon Orusoe^ vol. i. 

Crusoe ! thee oft, in boyhood's dream, I've trac'd, 
By all but One All-seeing Eye unseen ! 

And % rude hut. with high trees interlac'd. 
Shading its flowery porch in leafy screen ; 
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And, in thy wanderings o'er thy lonely isle, 

I've joy'd as each new object met thy view. 
And gave thee joy or hope, or made thee smile. 

Thy wants still circnmscrib'd, thy wishes few : 
And oft I've thought, in that wild hermit-bower, 

Wean'd from the world — ^freed from each mortal 
Ouarded and watch'd by an Almighty Power, [feud, 

How blest wert thou, though deep thy solitude I 
And musing much on that enchanting scene, 
Crusoe ! full oft I've wish'd like thee I'd been.* 



CRUSOE'S READING THE BIBLE. 

Crusoe ! meek, thoughtful, tender-hearted man ] 
In thee the uncouth seaman is subdu'd : 

What good advice effects not, shipwreck can. 
With God's communion in thy solitude. 

The broad and holy Book before thee spread 

Calls up companions fraught with sweet discourse : 

In that mysterious volume may be found 
Of earthly happiness a heavenly source, 

And when sore troubles closely press us round. 
Meet consolation, drawn from musing care. 

With Wisdom's wealth, if sought, is treasur'd there. 
Had its pure pages been by thee unread, 
Thy native language had to thee been dead. 
And e'en the power of self-reliance fled. 



* Inserted in Ackerman's " Juvenile Forget-me-not," for 1882. 
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CRUSOE'S SOLITUDE. 

Lost to thy busy species, lonely man ! 
Thou had'st an empire in thy little isle— 
A smiling scene ! — ^but what should make thee smiloi 

Whose world was compass'd in that narrow span ? 
Li youth, misled by Fiction's spells, methought 

Thine was an almost to-be-envied lot, 

Though all thy range confined to one small spot, 
And oft thy breast with lurking terrors fraught. 

But Time has since unmask'd the fond mistake ; 
For perils, hardships, sufferings, such as thine, 
Nor fame, nor fabl'd El-Dorado's mine. 

Should make me now my lowly home forsake. 
No restless spirit now should lead me on. 
Like thee^ to seek strange lands, and live an age alone*. 



CRUSOE BEFORE FINALLY LEAVING HIS 

ISLAND. 

Ah ! must I leave, at length, my lonely isle, 
And to my now strange home once more return ? 

Time back, such hope had rais'd a joyous smile. 
And long my heart for this event did yedm. 

* Inserted in an elegant and illnstrated edition of ** Robinson 
Crusoe," pubUshed by Bums, Portman Street, Fortman Square : 
1847. Edited by the Key. J. F. Russell. 
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But with that feeling I am now at strife ; 

My pray'r is granted ; but it brings me pain : 
Though glad to be restored to social life, 

In dreams my feet shall wander here again. 
The very shrubs look up as with a voice, 

Plaintive and sad, imploring me to stay ; 
And now I half regret, and half rejoice, 

I'm summon'd from my well-known scene away ; 
For every spot, like some old friend, appears 
To claim my last farewell, my parting tears. 



ROBINSON CRUSOE IN THE SHIP WHEN 
LEAVING THE ISLAND. 

Refrain I cannot — gaze I must, though tears 

Bedim my sight, now strain'd on what I lov'd — 
For less and less distinct the isle appears 

Below the horizon. The land seems mov'd, 
And under hatchway, I must hide my grief. 
While meddling Memory e'en denies relief. 

Dear spot of beauty ! — lone abode of peace ! 
Where I from year to year the richer grew — • 
My former wants all lessening to a few, — 

How oft have I invok'd of Heav'n, in pray*r. 
From thy far solitude to gain release ! 

And now vouchsaf d my wish, can I forbear 
To weep at past vicissitudes, which seem — 
Though they were life's realities — a. dream ! 
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TO THE AUTHOR OF « ROBINSON CRUSOE." 

From age to age, till Time shall be no more, 

Where'er the English tongue is understood, 

Crusoe shall flourish in his solitude, — 
His desert-isle — a world ; and teach his lore 
To youthful minds, until their eyes run o'er 

With sympathizing sorrow or delight; 

Nor even age shall deem the story trite, 
For memory ever shall its scenes restore. 
But though thy matchless work, Defob, hath won 

An universal and immortal fame, 
How hard the course which thou wort doom to run 

And say, what monument records thy name ? 

Save that alone which thou thyself didst frame ? 
Blush, England ! blush — ^there is no other — none ! 



END or ** METRICAL LEAVES. 



t» 



M" Should the publisher of any fliture edition of the popular 
ww« of "Robinson Crusoe" be inclined to prefix or append any of 
the preceding verses, entitled ** Metrical Leaves,*' the Author 
would willingly give his consent for that purpose. 



LINES. 
Each honied sin*s the seed of pain ; 

To root it out, repent it ; 
The arrow flies not back again 

Unto the bow that sent it : 
In sin there's stigma, strife, or stain 

Let constant prayer prevent it. 
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SONNET. 

To my much-reBpeoted Friend, Jambs Elwood Tbebt. 

Tebbt ! in thee Religion lives, as in 

A holy, silent, meditative bow'r ; 
Time's coarse she oft beguiles, and well doth win 

That mind to truth which willing owns its pow'r; 
Thy thoughts are not profane, nor to this earth 

Confin'd, as if 'twere thy sole resting place ; 
They have a brighter, a more glorious birth. 

And only stoop, to mount again through space. 
Think not this votive-verse word-praise ; my pen 

In honest credence doth proclaim thee such 
As few there be — ^a pattern unto men ; 

For I, who ne'er at flattery's altar bend, 
Know thee right well, nor rate thee over-much. 

Linguist and artist, God's best work"*", and friend. 



INTELLECT. 

Whence comes the intellectual fire ? 

From what immortal source ? 
Why feel we an intense desire 

To trace its heavenly course? 
Why are we eager for the light 

Of knowledge, and would fain 
Dwell in its regions, ever bright, 

Nor stoop to earth again ? 

* " An honest man's the noblest work of Gtod/' — Popb. 
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A wondrous mystery is life, 

From its dawning to its close ! 
The history of Passion's strife, 

Impulses, joys, and woes ! 
'Tis brief, as charms false Pleasure brings. 

Whatever its length of years ; 
Its roses few — not so its stings ; 

Its very buds shed tears. 



TRUTH. 
What is truth ? 'Tis eternal ! a voice 

From heaven — an echo divine ! 
Oh, ye who adore it, rejoice ! 

Oh, ye who contemn it, repine ! 
Through a long lapse of centuries dark. 

With oppression, and priestcraft, and crime. 
Suppressed was each soul-beaming spark 

By the bigoted rage of the time. 

In the deep, mighty vessels go down ; 

Palmyra* scarce tells where it stood ; 
The nations of greatest renown 

May yield to Time, Tempest, or Flood ; 

* The buUding of Palmyra is attributed to Solomon and Tbap- 
seus. The Scriptural word for Palmyra, which gave name to the 
country in which it stood, is Tadmor. Vide I Kings, ix, v. 18 ; 
and II Chronicles, yiii, v. 4. Even at the present time, the Arabs 



But Trath shall eurvire even death ; 

Its decrees axe still read in the dust ; 
Prom the depth of the vault there's a breath — 

An iigunction, " Oh, mortal I be just ! " 

As the needle, when sped to its goal, 

Its index Qo nearer can bear 
To the point of the uttenuost pole, 

Will tremblingly stop to rust there ; 
So each race and gradation must yield 

Alike to Death's paramount sway. 
And the world in one chaos be seal'd ; 

But never shall Truth pass away ! 

aoi SjTltiiu call It Tadmnr and Tatmor ; and tbe name 1b supposed 
to bare been origlnatl; derived from tbe Hebiew Tboituir, a palm, 
wbiob, irltb the olive, once flomisbed about tbat citj. 
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